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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MINISTER 


The  Honourable  Doug  Main 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 


A new  chapter  for  arts  funding  has 
begun  in  our  province.  The  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  is  now  in 
operation  with  a newly  appointed  12- 
rnember  Board  of  Directors  chaired  by 
R.C.  Jarvis. 

The  first  task  for  the  board  will  be  to 
explore  the  best  possible  funding  pro- 
grammes and  policy  for  the  arts  with 
Alberta’s  cultural  community.  This 
complex  process  may  last  up  to  12 
months.  In  that  time,  current  funding 
programmes  will  stay  in  place  to  ensure 
your  activities  receive  the  vital  support 
they  need. 

I look  forward  to  the  new  foundation 
we  can  build  together,  making  Alberta 
an  even  greater  place  to  visit,  work  and 
live  in. 

Doug  Main 

Minister  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 


NEW  ARTS  FOUNDATION  UP  AND  RUNNING 


The  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
(AFA),  the  Province’s  innovative  one- 
window  approach  to  arts  funding,  is  now 
in  operation  led  by  a 12-member  Board 
of  Directors. 

Legislation  initiated  last  spring  by 
Doug  Main,  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism,  amalgamated  three 
existing  arts  foundations  (the  Alberta  Art 
Foundation,  Alberta  Foundation  for  the 
Literary  Arts  and  the  Alberta  Foundation 
for  the  Performing  Arts)  into  one.  The 
new  foundation  operates  out  of  Beaver 
House  (10158-103  Street,  Edmonton, 
T5J  0X6.) 

Mr.  Main  introduced  the  new  board, 
chaired  by  Dick  Jarvis,  former  chairman 
of  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation  (AAF) , at 
a press  conference  held  in  Edmonton  on 
September  13. 

Two  vice-chairmen  have  been  named. 
They  are  Harold  Jepson,  formerly  of  the 


Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts 
(AFLA) , and  Jack  Goth,  formerly  of  the 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Performing 
Arts  (AFP A). 

Two  additional  members  from  each  of 
the  former  foundations  and  three  new 
members  round  out  the  board.  Former 
members  of  the  AAF  are  Bonnie  Laycock 
and  James  Freeman.  From  AFLA  come 
Patricia  Cavill  and  Linda  Cameron. 
Formerly  of  AFPA  are  Thomas  Peacock 
and  Dr.  William  Preshing.  New  members 
are  Dale  Simmons  of  Calgary,  Lucille 
Partington  of  Sexsmith,  and  Carol 
Watamaniuk  of  St.  Albert. 

For  more  information  on  programming 
and  grant  applications,  artists,  other 
interested  individuals  and  arts  organiza- 
tions can  contact  the  AFA  at  427-9968 
or  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism’s 
Arts  Branch  at  427-6315.  °° 


FEEDBACK  TO  FEEDBACK 


First,  the  bad  news.  Budget  cuts  have 
forced  us  to  drop  one  issue  of  Working 
Title  this  year.  As  a result,  we  are 
calling  the  current  issue  Vol  2.  No.  2 
Fall-Winter  1991-92.  This  also  explains 
the  relative  lateness  of  its  appearance  in 
your  mailbox  (i.e.,  we  are  trying  to  span 
two  seasons) . The  next  publication  will 
not  appear  until  after  April  1,  1992. 

Now  the  good  news.  Our  readers  have 
spoken  and  we  have  listened.  As  you’ll 
probably  recall,  the  last  issue' of  WT 
featured  a readers’  survey.  The  response 
to  the  survey  was  modest  but  illuminat- 
ing. In  all  we  received  37  responses,  the 
majority  of  them  from  female  writers 
over  30.  Roughly  half  of  the  respondents 
(and  we’ll  extrapolate  from  there  to  say 
roughly  half  our  readers  generally) 
appear  to  approve  of  what  we’ve  been 
doing.  The  other  half  have  criticisms  and 
complaints.  The  most  common  single 
criticism  was  of  the  absence  of  a listing 
of  markets  and  other  opportunities. 

While  we  still  maintain  that  others  are 
able  to  do  a better  job  of  this  than  we 
can,  given  our  limited  staff  resources,  we 
will  henceforth  do  Our  best  to  include 
some  information  of  this  kind.  Beginning 
with  this  issue,  we  will  run  an  Openings 
& Opportunities  section  towards  the 
back  of  the  newsletter.  We’ll  collect  and 
share  all  the  information  we  can,  but  we 
need  your  input  too.  If  you  have  some- 


thing to  contribute  to  the  Openings  & 
Opportunities  section,  please  send  it 
along.  We  can’t  promise  we’ll  run  it,  but 
we’ll  try. 

The  other  new  section  in  WT  — again, 
inspired  by  the  readers’  survey  results  — 
is  People.  Here,  it  is  our  intention  to 
keep  you  informed  about  the  personal 
successes  and  other  noteworthy  doings 
of  your  peers  in  the  province’s  film  and 
literary  arts  scene.  Again,  we  will  collect 
and  share  all  the  information  we  can,  but 
we  want  and  need  your  input.  Let  us 
know  when  something  “big”  has 
happened  for  you  or  one  of  your  friends 
and,  while  we  can’t  promise,  we’ll  do  our 
best  to  make  mention  of  it  in  People. 

One  final  note.  R.S.  Craggs,  a reader 
from  West  Hill,  Ontario  recently  wrote  to 
set  the  record  right  on  an  item  that 
appeared  in  last  issue’s  Working  Title 
Wonders  department.  Mr.  or  Ms.  Scraggs 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  current 
edition  of  the  Writers’  and  Artists’ 
Yearbook , it  is  Oxford  University  Press 
and  not  Cambridge  which  can  claim  to  be 
the  oldest  publisher  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Scraggs  wrote,  “Oxford 
has  been  in  business  since  1478,  over  a 
century  earlier  than  Cambridge.  Without 
further  data  to  the  contrary,  I would 
guess  that  this  might  be  a world  record, 
dating  as  it  does  to  almost  the  invention 
of  printing.”  °° 
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SHORTS 


ALBERTA  NEW  FICTION  & NON- 
FICTION COMPETITIONS 
ANNOUNCED 

Some  of  the  details  (prize  money  and 
co-sponsors)  are  yet  to  be  finalized,  but 
the  3rd  Alberta  New  Fiction  Competition 
will  very  shortly  open  for  submissions. 

In  a nice  bit  of  timing,  this  year’s 
competition  will  open  just  as  Calgary 
writer  Norm  Rawin  hits  the  road  to 
promote  his  novel,  Cafe  Des  Westens 
(published  by  Red  Deer  College  Press) , 
winner  of  the  2nd  Alberta  New  Fiction 
Competition.  The  deadline  for  this  year’s 
competition,  which  is  open  to  unpub- 
lished novel  manuscripts  written  for 
adults,  is  March  1,  1992. 

March  1 is  also  the  deadline  for  a 
brand  new  manuscript  competition,  the 
First  Alberta  Non-Fiction  Competition. 
This  competition  replaces  the  old  Alberta 
Culture  Non-Fiction  Competition,  which 
was  open  to  finished  or  published  books. 
It  is  intended  to  serve  the  arts  and  artists 
development  mandate  of  the  Arts  Branch 
of  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 
and  the  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts. 
Again,  some  of  the  details  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out. 

For  submission  guidelines  and  other 
details,  contact  Judy  Hay  man,  Consult- 
ant, Arts  Branch,  by  phone  at  427-6315, 
by  fax  at  422-0140,  or  by  writing  to 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism, 

Arts  Branch,  1 1th  Floor  CN  Tower, 
10004-104  Avenue,  Edmonton,  T5J 
0K5.  - 


PLAYRITES  ’92 

Three  Alberta  playwrights  will  have 
new  works  mounted  at  the  Alberta 
Theatre  Projects’  PlayRites  ’92  Festival, 
this  winter  in  Calgary. 

In  all,  four  mainstage  plays  will 
premiere  in  the  revamped  Martha  Cohen 
Theatre  between  January  1 8 and  March 
1 , 1992:  Skygeezers  by  Edmonton’s 
Conni  Massing,  Jana ’s  Landing  by 
Pamela  Boyd  of  Calgary,  The  Ugly  Man 
by  Edmonton’s  Brad  Fraser,  and  Old 
Flames  by  Vancouver  playwright  Karen 
Wilkenberg. 

In  addition  to  the  mainstage  perform- 
ances, there  is  the  popular  Platform  Play 
reading  series.  The  Platform  Play  series 
will  feature  O’Neill  by  Anne  Legault, 
translated  by  Daniel  Libman  of  Calgary; 
The  Land  Beyond  the  Forest , a musical 
by  Daniel  Libman  and  Allan  Rae; 
Children  by  Lawrence  Jeffrey;  Hometown 
Boy,  by  Robert  Clinton,  of  Edmonton; 
and  the  yet-to-be-determined  1992 
Alberta  Culture  Playwriting  Competition 
Discovery  Category  Winner. 

For  tickets  or  more  information,  call 
294-7475.  °° 


TWO  ALBERTA  WRITERS 
NOMINATED  FOR  GG  AWARDS 

There  was  an  early  Xmas  present  for 
two  Alberta  writers  and  one  exception- 
ally hard-working  Alberta  publisher  this 
year.  Edmonton’s  Kristjana  Gunnars  and 
Drumheller’s  Monty  Reid  have  just  had 
books  nominated  for  the  1991  Governor 
General’s  Awards.  Gunnars,  a professor 
of  creative  writing  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  has  been  nominated  for  the 
non-fiction  award  for  her  book,  Zero 
Hour,  described  by  Lynne  Van  Luven  of 
the  Edmonton  Journal  as  “an  uncom- 
promising but  heart- wrenching  memoir 
of  the  author’s  coming  to  terms  with  the 
death  of  her  father.”  Reid,  who  works  for 
the  Tyrrell  Museum,  was  nominated  for 
the  children’s  writing  award  for  his  book, 
The  Last  Great  Dinosaurs. 

Both  of  these  books  were  published  by 
Red  Deer  College  Press,  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  successful  regional  presses 
in  the  country.  Managing  editor  Dennis 
Johnson  was  clearly  in  an  upbeat  mood 
when  WT  spoke  with  him  in  mid- 
November.  He  described  life  around  RDC 
Press’s  offices  following  the  good  news 
as  “just  another  day  in  paradise.”  °° 


WRITERS-IN-RESIDENCE  ’91-92 

The  1991-92  Writer-in-Residence  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  is  Merna 
Summers,  a nationally-known  writer  of 
short  fiction  who  is  also  a native 
Albertan. 

Summers  has  published  three  collec- 
tions of  stories  — The  Skating  Party 
(1974),  Calling  Home  (1982)  and  North 
of  the  Battle  (1988)  — and  has  won  a 
number  of  awards  for  her  work,  includ- 
ing the  Ohio  State  Award  (1968),  the 
Katherine  Anne  Porter  Prize  for  Litera- 
ture (1979),  the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta 
Award  for  Short  Fiction  (1983  and 
1988),  and  the  Marian  Engel  Award 
(1989).  She  has  worked  as  a journalist 
and  editor  and  has  written  children’s 
verse  as  well  as  scripts  for  radio  and 
television. 

As  writer-in-residence,  Summers  is 
available  to  read  the  work  of  Alberta 
writers,  and  not  just  those  who  are 
students  at  the  U.  of  A.  She  plans  to  be 
in  her  office  in  the  English  Department, 
Humanities  Centre  4-17,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  afternoons  until  April.  Her  office 
phone  number  is  492-2181. 

Writer-in-residence  at  Calgaiy’s  Mount 
Royal  College  this  winter  (January 
through  March,  1992)  is  Fred  Stenson. 

Stenson,  who  was  born  in  Pincher 
Creek  and  now  lives  in  Calgary,  has  two 
novels  — Lonesome  Hero  (1974)  and 
Last  One  Home  (1988)  — and  one 
collection  of  short  stories,  Working 
Without  A Laugh  Track  (1990),  to  his 
credit.  He  has  also  written  much  non- 
fiction and  many  film  and  video  scripts. 
He  was  editor  of  Alberta  Bound,  an 
1986  anthology  of  Alberta  short  stories. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Stenson ’s 
office  number  and  hours  could  not 
confirmed,  but  he  is  available  for  consul- 
tation both  with  Mount  Royal  students 
and  writers  outside  the  college.  For 
further  details,  call  the  Department  of 
English  at  Mount  Royal  at  240-6565.  °° 
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NEW  RADIO  DRAMA  PRODUCER 
AT  CBC  EDMONTON 

After  being  without  one  for  almost 
seven  years,  CBC  Radio  in  Edmonton 
now  has  a full-time  radio  drama  pro- 
ducer. Kathleen  Flaherty  has  been  on  the 
job  since  the  beginning  of  September. 
Flaherty  says  she  is  willing  to  talk  to  any 
writers  with  specific  ideas  for  existing 
markets,  or  just  a general  interest  in 
writing  drama  for  radio.  She  can  be 
reached  at  468-7500.  °° 


LOCAL  HEROES  ’92 

Continuing  a very  successful  tradition, 
the  National  Screen  Institute  will  once 
again  put  Edmonton  front  and  centre  as 
it  plays  host  to  Local  Heroes  ’92,  from 
February  26  through  March  1.  This 
celebration  of  independent  dramatic  films 
from  across  Canada  and  around  the 
world  sheds  light  and  showers  attention 
on  those  movies  being  made  outside  the 
mainstream  of  the  industry,  in  the  far 
reaches  and  sometimes  lunatic  fringe  of 
the  low  budget,  left-of-centre,  independ- 
ent filmmaker. 

Featured  events  at  Local  Heroes  ’92 
will  include  Declarations  of  Independ- 
ents, Global  Heroes,  Late  Night  Heroes 
and  the  always-popular  Industry  Work- 
shops. For  more  information  on  the 
festival  schedule  and  programme  details, 
contact  Jan  Miller  at  42 1 -4084.  °° 


Actor  Al  Waxman  attends  one  of 
the  1991  Local  Heroes  Industry 
Seminars 


RDC  Releases 
Cafe  Des  Westens 

Winner  of  2nd  Alberta  New  Fiction  Competition  Published 


by  Alice  Major 

Not  one,  but  three  launches  are  on  the 
menu  this  fall  when  Red  Deer  College 
Press  releases  Norman  Ravvin’s  prize- 
winning novel,  Cafe  Des  Westens. 

Launches  will  be  held  in  Calgary,  Red 
Deer  and  Edmonton  as  part  of  a six-city 
tour  for  the  28-year-old  author  who  won 
the  Second  Alberta  Fiction  Award  in 
1990. 

Winning  the  competition  was  a 
psychological  boost  (“I  felt  more  real  as  a 
writer  through  winning”),  as  well  as  a 
practical  one.  Norman  feels  it  made  the 
task  of  finding  a publisher  for  his 
manuscript  much  less  arduous.  And  he’s 
pleased  the  publisher  turned  out  to  be  a 
western  company. 

“I’m  glad  it’s  coming  out  in  Alberta,” 
he  says. 

Dennis  Johnson  of  Red  Deer  College 
Press  is  equally  glad  to  be  publishing 
Norman’s  work. 

“We  think  he’s  the  real  thing,” 

Johnson  says.  “The  chance  to  work  with 
talented  emerging  writers  is  important  to 
us....  I have  always  been  concerned  that 
a whole  generation  of  writing  talent  grew 
up  in  this  province  without  a publishing 
industry  to  publish  them.  It  became  the 
norm  to  go  outside  the  province.” 

Norman  began  his  fiction  career 
writing  short  stories.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  practice  ground  for  writing  the 
novel,  which  was  his  first  book-length 
manuscript. 

“I  was  learning  what  would  go  the 
distance  and  what  wouldn’t,”  he  says. 

He  is  currently  working  on  a half- 
finished  PhD.  in  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  considering  whether 
to  make  his  next  book  a collection  of 
short  stories  or  a second  novel. 


Norman  worked  closely  with  Red  Deer 
College  Press  on  substantially  re-writing 
Cafe  des  Westens.  It  was  an  experience 
the  author  found  highly  rewarding. 

“They  took  a lot  of  care  with  the 
book,”  he  says.  The  novel  concerns  the 
lives  of  three  generations  — a Polish 
grandmother,  her  son  and  her  grandson 
— and  the  stories  they  tell  each  other  in 
an  attempt  to  communicate. 

The  cafe  of  the  title  is  another  theatre 
for  intergeneration  communication.  It’s  a 
restaurant  in  downtown  Calgary  where 
old-timers  eye  their  upmarket  juniors 
across  the  barriers  of  time  and  change. 

Appropriately,  the  cafe  adjoining 
Canterbury  Books  in  Calgary  will  be 
turned  into  the  Cafe  des  Westens  for  the 
evening  of  the  launch  in  that  city. 
Norman  says  he  is  both  excited  and 
mildly  apprehensive  about  the  promo- 
tional tour. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  seeing  how 
people  take  the  book.”  °o 

(Edmonton  author  Alice  Major  won  the 
Fourth  Alberta  Writing  for  Youth 
Competition  for  her  novel,  The  Chinese 
Mirror. ) 


(Editor’s  Note:  According  to  Dennis 
Johnson,  Managing  Editor  of  RDC  Press, 
the  advance  sales  of  Cafe  Des  Westens 
have  been  outstanding,  something  on 
the  order  of  1000  hardcovers.  The  novel 
will  be  launched  at  Red  Deer  College  on 
December  2,  at  Audrey’s  Books  in 
Edmonton  on  December  3,  Canterbury 
Books  in  Calgary  on  December  5 and 
Macabee’s  in  Lethbridge  on  December 
6.) 
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INTERVIEW 


According 
to  W.O. 

A Working 
Title  interview 
with  W.O. 
Mitchell 

By 

Dr.  Catherine 
McLay 


lam  in  Mitchell's  office,  a secret  hideout  on  the 
University  of  Calgary  campus.  Bill  hasjustcome 
in  from  a morning  visit  to  a ranch  where  CFCN 
TV  is  shooting  footage  for  his  play  Royalty  is 
Royalty.  As  he  has  suggested  meeting  over 
lunch,  we  are  brown-bagging  it.  He  has  brought 
me  a very  special  gift,  an  appetizer  of  Mabel 
Lake  salmon,  caught,  cleaned  and  smoked  by 
Bill  himself.  The  office  is  in  a state  of  creative 
ferment.  The  typing  table  and  the  desk  are 
covered  with  a web  of  manuscripts  and  I move 
one  or  two  piles  to  make  way  for  the  tea  pot.  Two 
pair  of  glasses  are  propped  on  their  rims  beside 
the  typewriter  which  is  not  a word  processor. 
Another  typewriter  sits  on  a chair  beside  the 
desk,  in  case  of  a crisis,  or  perhaps  just  for  good 
luck.  The  cork  bulletin  board  features  five  colour 
photographs  of  Bill's  exquisite  orchids.  IJThis  is 
W.O.  Mitchell,  Alberta's  Grand  Old  Man  of  Lit- 
erature. He  is  famous  in  Canada  and  abroad  for 
his7  novels, 2 books  ofshort stories, 7 or8stage 
plays,  an  operetta  and  some  200  radio  and 
television  scripts.  He  is  also  an  actor  and  sto- 
ryteller in  the  style  of  Charles  Dickens,  Mark 
Twain  and  Stephen  Leacock.  I was  in  Bill's 
writing  class  from  1970  - 1972  and  our  conver- 
sation truly  illustrates  his  theory  of  free-fall,  or 
as  one  of  our  group  christened  it,  "Mitchell's 
Messy  Method"  (he  explains  this  process  in 
Chapter  7 of  Since  Daisy  Creek).  We  settled  in  to 
a long  conversation,  punctuated  at  intervals  by 
the  misbehaviour  of  my  tape  recorder  which 
needed  shaking  occasionally  to  keep  the  wheels 
turning. 
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CM:  Well,  Bill,  I was  in  your  writing 
class  2 1 years  ago,  and  I guess  I’ve  just 
started  to  do  what  you  suggested  then, 
put  the  writing  first.  What  advice  can 
you  give  me  and  other  beginning 
writers? 

WO:  The  first  thing  is,  writing  is  a 
continuous  flow  and  consistency  is  the 
most  important  thing.  That  is  to  write, 
even  for  a short  time,  every  day,  every 
week,  every  month,  every  year.  I was 
playing  the  role  of  Stephen  Leacock  on 
the  Titans  television  series  a few,  years 
ago  and  read  that  Leacock  never  went 
out  on  the  river  except  when  he  knew 
he  was  going  to  catch  a champion  bass. 
I’m  interested  in  fishing  and  thought  of 
that  while  I did  the  lines.  You  can’t 
predict  either  in  fishing  or  in  writing 
when  you  will  score.  But  if  you  are  on 
the  stream  every  day,  you  will  be  there 
when  the  good  things  happen.  The 
second  thing  is  to  have  a sacred  place 
separate  from  the  rest  of  your  life,  part 
of  your  dwelling  that  nobody  goes  near. 
Then  all  you  have  to  say  is,  every  day, 
every  week,  every  month,  every  year,  I 
got  to  get  up  and  go  sit  down  at  that 
typewriter.  The  fear  of  failure  is  within 
any  dedicated  non-amateur  professional 
writer,  and  so  there’s  a feeling  not  to 
want  to  get  to  it.  So  quit  saying,  I’m 
going  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Litera- 
ture. [Say  instead]  all  I’ve  gotta  do  is  go 
to  that  place  and  see  what  happens.  To 
have  an  actual  office  separated  from  the 
house  works  even  better.  In  a place  like 
this  with  no  window,  there’s  nothing 
else  to  do. 

CM:  That’s  Virginia  Woolfs  A Room 
of  Her  Own.  The  first  thing  she  said  that 
was  necessary. 

WO:  Dead  on.  It  really  works.  When 
we  moved  out  to  Mabel  Lake  years  ago, 

I got  a cottage  across  the  lake  from  the 
house,  and  I used  to  fish  salmon  in  the 
morning,  knock  it  off  by  9,  go  in  there, 
fry  up  bacon  and  eggs  and  work. 

CM:  Leacock  did  that  too,  didn’t  he? 
He’d  write  in  the  morning  in  the 
boathouse,  then  he’d  go  home  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

WO:  The  last  time  I was  down  there, 
in  Orillia  for  the  Leacock  Award,  I was 
at  his  house  — it  was  nice,  Mema  and  I 
shooting  a game  of  stripes  and  solids  off 
Leacock’s  pool  table  in  the  basement. 

CM:  You  were  down  there  lot  Accord- 
ing to  Jake  and  the  Kid,  weren’t  you? 

WO:  Yes,  that  was  the  second  time 
for  me  and  Roses  (editor’s  note:  i.e., 
Roses  are  Difficult  Here)  came  up  for 
the  third  and  I was  so  relieved  when  a 
guy  from  B.C.  won  it.  Humour  is 
dangerous  for  a writer,  the  either/or 
people  cannot  take  seriously  someone 


who  causes  laughter  as  well  as  tears.  For 
me,  the  worst  types  of  writing  are  one  or 
the  other,  slapstick  comedy  or  heart- 
rendering melodrama.  Humour  has  to  be 
taken  seriously  because  you’re  plagiariz- 
ing actuality  and  life  does  not  come  in 
laughter  and  tear  notes  only,  it’s  a chord 
effect.  I’m  backed  up  in  this  by  a guy 
named  William  Shakespeare  who  called  it 
comic  relief,  the  pendulum  of  the  emo- 
tions swings  broader  to  tears  or  laughter 
if  they  are  accompanied.  So  you  get  a 
whole  scene  in  Hamlet,  the  grave-digger 
scene,  when  Hamlet  doesn’t  know  his 
girlfriend  is  being  buried  and  you  get  the 
whole  antic  surface,  you  know  whose 
grave  it  is  but  Hamlet  doesn’t  so  you 
have  this  sad  undermessage  with  this 
funny  stuff  on  top. 

CM:  We  were  discussing  a comedy  in 
one  of  my  classes  and  my  students  said  it 
had  “tragic  relief’  in  it.  Your  books 
always  mix  comedy  and  tragedy,  don’t 
they? 


"Humour  has  to  be  taken 
seriously  because  you're 
plagiarizing  actuality  and 
life  does  not  come  in  laugh- 
ter  and  tear  notes  only,  it's 
a chord  effect." 


WO: Yes,  because  life  is  a chord. 

[We  turned  to  a discussion  of  the 
tribute  to  Bill  at  Harbourfront  last  Octo- 
ber, and  some  of  the  speakers,  Willa 
Mitchell,  Peter  Gzowski  and  June 
Callwood] . 

WO:  I met  June  when  she  was  a late 
teenager  and  was  starting  out  at 
Maclean’s  writing. 

CM:  That  was  when  you  were  Fiction 
Editor,  1948  to  51? 

WO:  Yes.  She  had  been  a springboard 
diver  and  so  we  shared  that  interest. 
What  moved  me  was  when  she  was 
speaking  of  the  danger  and  the  balance, 
again  getting  back  to  not  either/or  but  a 
creative  flow,  unpredictable,  and  she 
made  a beautiful  analogy  between  the  art 
of  diving  and  the  aft  of  writing. 

CM:  That  was  your  story  about  the 
diving,  wasn’t  it? 

WO:  No,  that  was  June’s.  And  there 
was  the  guy  who  wrote  a love  letter  to 
his  typewriter,  a paean  of  praise.  He  used 


the  comparison  of  the  high-wire  artist, 
always  that  fear  of  failure,  always  the 
danger.  I’ve  used  the  comparison 
between  diving  or  trapeze  performance 
and  writing  ever  since.  Next  question? 

CM:  Well,  I have  now  given  up 
teaching,  I have  a room  of  my  own, 
mine  has  a view.  So  I’m  sitting  here 
looking  out  my  window,  what  do  I do? 

WO:  The  first  thing  that  happens  is 
writer’s  block  and  that’s  why  I’m  having 
trouble  answering. 

CM:  Yes,  I’ve  had  it  for  21  years. 

WO:  Everybody  has,  Cathy.  What 
happens  then  is  whatever  floats  to  the 
surface  of  consciousness,  irrelevant, 
stupid  or  whatever.  I can  do  it  right  now. 
I’m  seeing  a crutch  over  there  and  I 
know  my  God  damn  knee  is  bothering 
me  and  at  this  point  I see  this  little  silver 
snuff  box  and  I think  that  maybe  I’ll 
have  — and  you  write  that  down. 

CM:  Right  off  the  top? 

WO:  Just  get  rolling.  Now  that  may 
not  be  relevant  and  it  just  occurred  to  me 
and  I can  illustrate  the  very  thing.  In  my 
new  novel  the  central  character  is  a 
senior  citizen,  a semi-retired  professor 
and  painter,  and  one  of  the  things  I have 
to  address  is  the  matter  of  age  and  now 
I’m  beginning  with  floating  to  the  surface 
how  we’ve  just  been,  not  remembering 
what  you  should  remember,  and  another 
thing  that  has  floated  to  the  surface  is 
something  I’ve  forgotten  which  is 
characteristic,  and  another  thing  is  lack 
of  spontaneity  — “Whoops,  I’ve  got  to 
go  to  the  can — No  I don’t.  Yes  I better. 
No,  let’s  wait  until  we  finish  this  page”. 
Or  “I  guess  I should  do  my  income  tax. 
No,  that  can  wait”.  I’m  free-falling  now 
and  that’s  what  I could  be  putting  in. 

CM:  So  you  would  type  all  that? 

Down  on  paper? 

WO:  Yes.  And  you  put  it  outside 
yourself.  Lots  of  it  isn’t  artistically 
useable  and  so  my  finding  is  probably  8 
to  1, 1 keep  1 page  of  the  8.  So  we’re 
looking  at  over  2,000  pages  for  a 300- 
page  book. 

CM:  And  how  do  you  find  the  pages? 

I have  a problem  with  that. 

WO:  Well,  in  C.E.  Montagu’s  book,  A 
Writer’s  Notes  on  His  Trade,  he  ad- 
dressed all  the  usual  technical  things, 
point  of  view,  characterization,  plot... 

CM:  That’s  where  I get  stuck. 

WO:  Then  let’s  call  it  narrative  arc. 

But  he  used  the  analogy  of  the  visual 
artist  who  has  a concept  for  a piece  of 
work  and  this  tentative  concept  moti- 
vates the  first  brush-stroke.  And  then  he 
steps  back  and  he  says,  “Hey,  I didn’t 
realize  that”,  so  he  changes  the  concept 
and  the  changed  concept  motivates  the 

(CONTINUED) 
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next  brush-stroke.  And  it’s  the 
changed,  changed,  changed,  im- 
proved, growing  concept  and  that’s 
where  the  growth  of  the  play  or  the 
poem  or  the  novel  comes  out.  It’s  better 
for  the  painter,  the  work  is  outside.  But 
the  last  thing  the  truly  serious  writer 
does  is  print  and  then  do  a draft  and  a 
draft  of  a draft,  and  between  Draft  # 7 
and  Draft  # 8 there  will  be  no  surprises, 
no  discoveries,  only  cosmetic  surface 
differences.  In  philosophy,  teleology  is  a 
no-no,  that  the  end  effect  should  cause 
the  beginning.  However,  the  end  novel 
was  in  fact  implicit  in  the  beginning  but 
it’s  grown  to  be  better  realized  in  the 
process. 

CM:  As  a teacher,  I’ve  been  starting 
with  the  end,  the  finished  work.  And 
when  I came  to  write  my  own,  I didn’t 
know  how  to  get  to  the  end. 

WO:  It’s  a natural  for  somebody  to 
think  you  start  at  the  beginning  of  a 
novel  or  a short  story  or  play — I do  this 
after  this  finding.  And  in  the  later 
finding,  the  form  shows  itself,  I’m  doing 
much  more  like  the  writing  of  a book, 

I’m  aware  of  what  causes  what  and  of 
the  relationships.  Then  I choose  the  most 
inviting,  it  could  be  the  end  or  the 
middle,  the  most  promising  and  exciting 
and  I begin  to  rewrite.  Another  important 
thing  is  that  if  it  is  a laughter  thing,  if  I 
can’t  make  myself  laugh,  it  ain’t  gonna 
make  anybody  else  laugh  and  if  I am  not 
moved  to  tears,  as  I have  been  a number 
of  times.  . . Merna  is  the  first  person  who 
gets  a look. 

CM:  I was  going  to  ask,  who  do  you 
write  for?  Do  you  think  of  Merna? 

WO:  Not  necessarily.  I write  probably 
for  the  sort  of  reader  I am.  Merna  could 
have  been  an  editor  at  any  major 
publishing  house. 

CM:  Does  everybody  need  a Merna? 

WO:  Everybody  has  a Merna.  It  may 
not  be  their  mate.  If  you  haven’t  got  a 
Merna,  you  find  yourself  an  editor.  You 
mentioned  Steinbeck,  when  he  did  East 
of  Eden,  which  wasn’t  his  best,  the  way 
he  got  rolling  was  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  editor.  A later  edition  of  the 
book  prints  all  this,  the  letters  and  all  his 
comments  on  what  he  was  writing.  I 
don’t  go  in  for  the  writer’s  group  ap- 
proach except  when  we  guys  were 
together  and  then  the  idea  was  sharing 
and  getting  the  spontaneous  response, 
not  the  specific  criticism  but  seeing  the 
faces  of  the  people  when  they  were 
hearing  what  was  done. 


CM:  You  have  Douglas  Gibson  now  as 
editor. 

WO:  I’m  very  lucky,  he’s  the  finest 
editor  I ever  had,  or  probably  that  many 
writers  ever  had. 

CM:  So  finding  an  editor  you  can  work 
with  is  really  important? 

WO:  Yeah,  the  editor  is  very  very 
important. 

CM:  You  talked  about  surprises  in 
doing  the  free  writing  and  you  said  you 
started  with  the  thing  that  excites  you 
most? 

WO:  That’s  the  first  time  I put  a close- 
to-finish  on,  it  will  be  a given  scene  that 
has  grabbed  me.  In  Since  Daisy  Creek , it 
was  when  Dobbs  returns  to  the  univer- 
sity and  is  very  sensitive  about  his 
raddled  face  that  the  bear  mauled.  I 
thought  what  if  he  goes  into  a sauna 
bath  and  what  if  it  is  mixed,  what  if  this 
man  protecting  people  seeing  the  grizzly 
scars,  should  find  a woman  there.  And 
wait  — what  if  she  has  a towel  over  one 
shoulder  and  when  it  comes  away  he 
sees  she  is  missing  one  breast.  Even 
when  you’re  at  the  downward  pull,  lots 
of  surprises  happen.  I fall  over  back- 
wards to  avoid  closure  too  soon  and 
putting  a polish  on  it  because  down  the 
road,  if  you’ve  got  something  better, 
something  new  that  this  won’t  fit,  it 
tyrannizes  you.  Even  in  the  last  stages 
you’re  retracking  and  doing  things.  I had 
to  go  back  to  the  whole  God  damn 
beginning,  put  the  towel  over  her 
shoulder,  rewrite  it,  so  going  back  and 
forth. 

Besides  that  inner  research,  which  is 
what  that  is,  you  do  outer  research 
because  you  can’t  be  familiar  with 
everything  that  shows  up.  For  the  court 
session  in  that  novel,  I went  down  2 or  3 
times  a week  for  3 months  to  the  District 
Court  Session  and  just  listened  and 
watched. 

CM:  You  did  that  for  Healy  Richards  in 
The  Vanishing  Point,  didn’t  you,  you 
went  to  Evangelist  meetings. 

WO:  The  thing  is,  if  you  have  a 
lawyer  or  doctor  or  engineer,  it’s  not  just 
got  to  fool  a non-professional,  it’s  got  to 
be  authentic. 

CM:  I have  trouble  with  the  word 
processor  because  my  work  grows  as  I 
retype,  but  I don’t  know  how  it’s  going 
to  grow  till  I see  it...  With  the  processor,  I 
wouldn’t  know  it  needed  to  grow. 

WO:  I agree.  And  the  pattern,  the 
gestalt  of  my  writing  is  tied  in  with  the 
same  God  damn  chair,  the  same  type- 


writer, the  same  mess  all  around  me  and 
all  that  is  woven  into  what  I’m  doing. 

CM:  Why  did  Billy  Mitchell  become  a 
writer? 

WO:  Really,  the  beginning  of  my 
knowing  about  writing  was  getting  a 
tuberculous  arm.  I was  taken  out  of 
school  and  was  alone  on  the  prairie.  I 
learned  to  talk  to  myself  and  to  pay  more 
attention  to  sensuous  details,  the  smell 
of  goldenrod,  a caterpillar  impaled  on  a 
barb  wire  fence.  My  teacher  at  St. 
Petersburgh  High,  Emily  Murray,  wanted 
me  to  be  an  actor.  But  I enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Manitoba  in  pre-medicine 
and  in  the  second  year  my  TB  wrist  blew 
up.  I lost  all  my  labs  so  I switched  over 
to  philosophy  and  it  was  a beautiful 
disaster.  Reading  philosophy  with 
Professor  Lodge  was  a fine  background 
for  a writer. 

CM:  But  what  is  the  jump  for  some- 
body not  a writer  to  become  one? 

WO:  Alice  Munro  answered  that 
beautifully.  She  had  a quality  of  watch- 
ing what  others  did  and  said.  I think  it’s 
the  same  for  actors,  for  writers  and 
painters,  they  lay  down  in  the  brain 
cortex  more  people,  more  incidents, 
sensations,  sensory  fragments  as  life 
lumber  and  that  may  be  the  key  quality. 

CM:  So  it’s  the  observation  and 
watching  that  makes  the  writer? 

WO:  Yes,  it’s  the  kid  in  school  who  is 
always  going  up  to  the  teacher  and 
telling  him  or  her  what  was  funny  or 
scary  — the  desire  to  make  other  people 
laugh.  . . It  doesn’t  guarantee  you  will  be 
a writer  but  writers  are  generally  racon- 
teurs. 

CM:  Is  there  a need  for  an  audience, 
then? 

WO:  Well,  wanting  to  share  something 
again  and  again  and  again. 

CM:  What  is  the  best  advice  you  can 
give  us? 

WO:  One  last  thing,  the  apprenticeship 
of  the  writer  is  about  double  that  of  a 
doctor  or  orthodontist,  ten  years.  And 
the  important  thing  is,  it  takes  a while  to 
feel  it  down  in  your  gut,  and  that’s  when 
writers  quit. 

CM:  So  the  final  word  is,  don’t  quit? 

WO:  Yeah,  that’s  it.  °° 

(Dr.  Catherine  McLay  is  an  associate 
professor  (retired)  of  the  U.  ofC.,  where 
she  taught  Canadian  literature  for  many 
years.  She’s  currently  working  on  a 
book  about  W.  O.  Mitchell  and  is  also 
writingfiction  and  poetry. ) 
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The  Remarkable 
Lightness  of  Being 
— A Writer 

Lynne  Fairbridgc  Wins  6th  Alberta  Writing 
for  Youth  Competition 

by  Alice  Major 


Alberta  Writing  for  Youth  winner  Lynne  F airbridge 


“For  a day,  I just  floated.” 

It’s  a suddenly  cool,  suddenly  Septem- 
ber morning,  but  Lynne  Fairbridge  is 
recalling  the  day  last  June  when  she 
learned  she’d  won  the  Sixth  Alberta 
Writing  for  Youth  Competition.  Her  fair, 
blunt-cut  hair  seems  to  swing  slightly 
with  residual  exhilaration. 

Winning  the  competition  is,  I freely 
admit,  a wonderful  feeling  — a helium- 
filled,  heliocentric,  hell-on-wheels  feeling 
that  more  than  compensates  for  all  the 
forlorn  days  that  resound  to  the  clunk  of 
rejection  slips  in  your  mailbox. 

Lynne’s  winning  novel  (chosen  from 
among  55  manuscripts)  for  young  adults 
is  currently  titled  And  their  way  was 
Jilled  with  thorns.  (“It’s  a quotation  from 
Blake,  but  it  may  change.  I’m  not  sure 
it’s  sufficiently  catchy  for  a young-adult 
audience.”)  The  book  will  be  released  by 
Doubleday  Canada,  probably  in  late 
summer  or  fall  of  1992. 

Lynne  began  writing  in  1986,  after 
moving  to  Edmonton.  (She  now  resides 
in  Sherwood  Park.)  She  had  studied 
English  in  university. 

“I  suppose  anyone  who  studies 
English  has  an  idea  of  becoming  a writer 
someday,”  she  says. 

However,  years  of  teaching  and 
raising  four  children  (now  aged  1 0 to 
19)  intervened.  The  hook  that  finally 
lured  her  to  begin  writing  fiction  was  less 
lofty  than  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  It 
was  learning  from  a TV  Guide  magazine 
how  much  money  Violet  Winspear 
makes  from  writing  romances. 

“I  thought,  ‘I  could  do  that!”’ 

As  it  turned  out,  Harlequin  rejected  her 
attempt  and  the  romance  with  romance 
writing  fizzled.  However,  a lasting  love 
affair  with  writing  had  been  established. 


“I  found  I so  enjoyed  writing,”  she 
says.  The  self-discovery  was  slightly 
surprising,  she  says,  since  she  had 
always  thought  of  herself  as  someone 
who  “lacked  perserverance.” 

She  had  sufficient  perserverence  to 
write  another  two  novels,  one  of  which 
was  published  in  1989  by  Scholastic.  My 
sister  did  it  is  a humorous  story  for 
young  people. 

Her  fourth  book,  And  their  way  was 
Jilled  with  thorns , is  a long  way  from 
romance  or  light  humour.  The  novel 
concerns  a Canadian  teenager  who 
befriends  a black  teenager  in  South 
Africa.  Lynne  was  born  in  South  Africa 
and  still  feels  strong  ties  to  that  beautiful, 
tragic  country. 

“The  problem  there  is  just  so  enor- 
mous,” she  says.  “South  Africa  is  a very 
beautiful  country....  My  heart  aches  for 
it.” 

A grant  from  the  Alberta  Foundation 
for  the  Literary  Arts  enabled  her  to  visit 
family  in  South  Africa  in  1990  and 
gather  material  for  the  book.  It  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  trip  for  several 
reasons. 

For  one  thing,  she  made  a point  of 
seeing  parts  of  the  country  that  she 
hadn’t  looked  at  before.  Her  children, 
who  accompanied  her,  were  horrified  at 
the  poverty  with  which  they  were 
confronted. 

“I  wanted  to  communicate  some  [of 
their  reaction]  in  my  book,”  she  says. 
“The  novel  is  not  intended  to  be  political, 
but  it’s  hard  to  avoid.” 

She  made  a point  of  sitting  back  and 
listening  to  the  conversations  around 
family  dinner  tables.  “Normally  I’d  be  in 
the  debate  with  my  fists  flying,”  she 
says. 


While  writing  the  book,  she  was 
painfully  aware  of  the  sensitivities. 
Feelings  on  the  issues  that  confront 
South  Africa  run  very  high.  Then, 
although  the  book  is  written  primarily 
from  a Canadian  point  of  view,  there  was 
the  sensitivity  about  writing  from  the 
perspective  of  a black  South  African 
character. 

“I  am  anxious  about  that,”  she  admits. 

She  expected  some  difficulty  in  placing 
the  novel,  feeling  that  it  might  be  “too 
heavy”  for  the  young  adult  market. 
However,  Doubleday’s  editor-in-chief 
John  Pearce  has  no  doubt  that  young 
readers  will  enjoy  the  book. 

Pearce  cites  the  success  of  William 
Bell’s  Forbidden  City,  about  the  massacre 
of  Tiananmen  Square.  That  book  won 
the  Ruth  Schwartz  Award,  selected  by  a 
jury  of  young  readers. 

Lynne  writes  “very  engagingly,  and 
there’s  a strong  story-line  to  carry  the 
interest,”  he  says.  “We  easily  forget  that 
all  our  children  are  inundated  with  news 
from  around  the  world,”  he  says.  “They 
like  it  when  someone  writes  for  them 
using  characters  of  their  own  age.” 

All  concerns  about  “heaviness”  of 
difficult  subject  matter  aside,  winning  the 
Writing  for  Youth  competition  brings 
about  a remarkable  lightness  of  being. 

As  Lynne  and  I say  goodbye  on  a 
breezy  Jasper  Avenue  corner,  she 
comments  that  there  are  so  many  highs 
when  you  publish  a book  — the  high  on 
learning  it  will  be  published,  the  high 
when  you  seen  the  proofs,  the  high 
when  you  finally  hold  the  printed 
volume  in  your  hand. 

“It  makes  up  for  everything,”  she 
says,  then  waves  goodbye.  °° 
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WRITERS'  GUIDE 


WHO 

A Writers'  Guide 

WANTS 

To  Alberta' s Publishers 

WHAT? 

By  Mary  Walters  Riskin 

Alberta  publishers  have  at  last  become  the  pub- 
lishers-of-choice  for  many  writers  in  this  region. 

These  companies  are  accessible,  they're  commit- 
ted to  growth  and  they're  dedicated  to  quality 
book  production.  Due  to  their  sizes  and  locations, 
they  may  also  be  in  unique  positions  to  weather 
some  of  the  crises  which  are  threatening  "na- 
tional" publishing  houses  in  the  East. 

Whether  their  successes  and  expectations  are 
modest  or  grand,  publishers  everywhere  are  be- 
coming increasingly  specialized  — and  increas- 
ingly busy.  Writers  who  want  to  avoid  delays  and 
unnecessary  rejection  slips  need  to  study  the 
market.  Editors  make  every  effort  to  treat  unsolic- 
ited manuscripts  professionally  and  promptly, 
but  their  tempers  are  tested  when  they  receive 
submissions  from  writers  who  haven't  taken  the 
time  to  do  a little  research. 

This  profile  of  Alberta's  publishing  houses  in 
intended  as  a preliminary  guide.  Additional  infor- 
mation may  be  gained  by  requesting  publishers' 
catalogues  and  examining  their  publications. 
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General  notes 


• Multiple  submissions  are  accepted  by 
most  publishers  in  Alberta  — even 
welcomed  by  some. 

• Response  times  vary  with  publishers, 
and  with  their  particular  busyness  when 
your  submission  happens  to  arrive. 

• Editors  are  simply  too  busy  to 
respond  to  each  manuscript  they  reject, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  give  reasons  for 
their  decisions. 

• Most  publishers  of  non-fiction  do  not 
want  to  see  a complete  manuscript.  They 
want  a query  letter,  along  with  an 
outline  and  writing  samples.  Several 
prefer  to  work  with  authors  on  the 
development  of  manuscripts  which  will 
meet  their  specific  needs. 

Send  complete 
manuscripts  to: 

Newest  Press  (F,  NF) 

Newest  Press  is  dedicated  to  publish- 
ing fiction  by  Western  Canadian 

authors,  and  non-fiction  on  Western 
Canadian  subjects.  “We  want  to  launch 
new  authors,”  says  Liz  Grieve,  NeWest’s 
general  manager,  “and  to  make  voices 
heard  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
published.”  The  company  considers 
works  of  a literary  — as  opposed  to 
commercial  — nature.  Send  complete 
manuscripts  of  fiction.  A proposal  with 
samples  is  preferred  for  most  non-fiction 
projects.  No  poetry  considered.  Response 
time  can  vary  between  one  and  four 
months.  (#310,  10359  - 82  Avenue, 
Edmonton  T6E  1Z9) 

Tree  Frog  Press  (CL ) 

Tree  Frog  Press  considers  manu- 
scripts written  for  children  from  kinder- 
garten to  ages  11-14.  “It’s  hard  to  pin 
down  what  we’re  looking  for  beyond 
that,”  says  Kathy  Shute,  co-owner  and 
editorial  director.  “We’re  a small  com- 
pany: we  don’t  have  a lot  of  series.  We 
look  at  the  quality  of  the  writing  and  its 
marketability.  We  want  books  that  we’ll 
be  proud  to  have  in  print.” 

Shute  wants  no  query  letter  and  no 
phone  calls  — only  complete  manu- 
scripts. Turn-around  is  approximately 
four  weeks.  (10144  - 89  Street,  Edmon- 
ton T5H  1P7) 


Query  First 

Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian 
Studies  (NF) 

“We  publish  scholarly  works  on 
Ukraine  and  about  Ukrainians  in 
Canada,”  says  managing  editor  Miroslav 
Yurkevich.  “We  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
and  we  look  at  sociological  profiles  and 
books  about  the  arts,  literature  and 
religion  as  they  relate  to  Ukraine  and 
Ukrainians.” 

Unsolicited  proposals  are  considered, 
but  approach  the  company  with  a query 
letter,  rather  than  a manuscript.  (352 
Athabasca  Hall,  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton  T6G  2E8) 

Detselig  Enterprises  (NF) 

Detselig  publishes  general  non-fiction 
as  well  as  books  which  are  aimed  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  education 
market,  primarily  in  the  social  sciences. 
Materials  relating  to  literacy  and  English 
as  a second  language  are  of  particular 
interest,  and  Detselig  also  publishes 
books  about  the  field  of  education. 

General  non-fiction  should  have  a 
national  or  international  focus.  Company 
president  Ted  Giles  recommends  submit- 
ting query  letters,  with  writing  samples, 
rather  than  complete  manuscripts. 
Response  time  is  two  to  three  months. 
(P.O.  Box  G 399,  Calgary  T3A  2G3) 

Faculty  of  Extension,  University 
of  Alberta  (NF) 

“We  are  primarily  college  publishers,” 
says  Val  Smyth,  editorial  director.  “Our 
major  area  of  focus  has  been  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  We  are  now  doing  some 
texts  in  those  fields,  and  books  in  the 
areas  of  protected-areas  management 
and  sustainable  development.” 

Smyth  is  “very  open”  to  proposals  in 
the  environmental  fields  as  outlined 
above,  but  recommends  that  writers  call 
or  send  a query  letter  before  submitting 
work.  (216  Students  Union  Building, 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton  T6G 
2J7) 

Gorman  & Gorman  Ltd.  (NF) 

Gorman  & Gorman  is  a regional 
publisher  of  histories,  biographies  and 
western  folklore.  The  company  publishes 
between  four  and  six  titles  a year  — and 
is  already  committed  for  the  next  two 
years. 

“We  want  earthy,  spicy,  readable  and 
entertaining  non-fiction,”  says  president 
Jack  Gorman.  He  prefers  an  outline  with 


sample  chapters  to  complete  manu- 
scripts. “Don’t  expect  your  submission 
back  unless  you  include  an  SASE,” 
Gorman  says.  (Box  460,  Hanna  TOJ 
IPO) 

Lone  Pine  Publishing  (NF) 

With  offices  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver 
as  well  as  Alberta,  Lone  Pine  Publishing 
is  a regional  publisher  which  is  serving 
several  regions.  Lone  Pine’s  non-fiction 
includes  natural  histories,  popular 
biographies,  recreation  and  travel  guides. 
New  lines  include  art  and  photography 
books,  urban  gardening  guides,  and 
nature  guides  for  young  people. 

“We’re  looking  for  writers  who  can  do 
a book  for  Alberta,  and  then  one  on  the 
same  subject  for  B.C.,  Ontario,  and  so 
on,”  says  Gary  Whyte,  editor-in-chief. 
Send  query  letters  and  a couple  of 
sample  chapters.  Response  time  is  up  to 
three  months.  (#206,  10426  - 81 
Avenue,  Edmonton  T6E  1X5) 

Plains  Publishing  (CL,  F,  NF) 

Plains  publishes  fiction  and  non-fiction 
for  children,  although  it  welcomes  books 
for  adults  with  “national  blockbuster” 
potential. 

Plains  is  also  interested  in  books  with 
potential  classroom  use,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  social  studies  and  language 
arts.  Bill  Donahoe,  president  of  the 
company,  says  subject  matter  is  open  to 
discussion,  so  a query  letter  is  a good 
idea.  “If  books  don’t  fit  within  our 
publishing  programme,”  he  says,  “I’ll 
suggest  other  publishers  who  might  be 
interested.”  Response  time  is  six  to  eight 
weeks.  (15879  - 116  Avenue,  Edmon- 
ton T5M  3W1) 

Red  Deer  College  Press  (F,  NF) 

Red  Deer  College  Press  is  looking  for 
manuscripts  of  adult  fiction,  specifically 
novels,  as  well  as  good,  topical  non- 
fiction for  adults. 

“Because  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
publishers  around,  material  is  sweeping 
in,"  says  managing  editor  Dennis 
Johnson.  “Writers  will  have  to  be 
patient.”  Sending  an  outline  and  sample 
of  writing  may  help  to  expedite  the 
process. 

Note:  due  to  their  commitments  for  the 
next  two  years,  RDC  Press  has  declared  a 
six  months’  moratorium  on  examining 
poetry  manuscripts  and  books  for 
children.  (Box  5005,  Red  Deer  T4N 
5H5) 
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(CONTINUED) 


Reidmore  Books  (CL,  NF) 

The  majority  of  Reidmore’s  educational 
publishing  projects  are  generated  in- 
house.  The  company  will  look  at  propos- 
als for  support  materials  for  schools  — 
primarily  elementary-level  non-fiction  in 
the  areas  of  language  arts  and  social 
studies. 

“We  are  particularly  interested  in 
talking  to  Native  Canadian  writers,”  says 
Gillian  Scrimger,  marketing  manager. 
“And  we  encourage  writers  who  have 
some  market  research  — people  who 
note  an  omission  in  their  children’s 
educational  materials,  for  example,  and 
are  able  to  fill  the  gap.”  ESL  materials  are 
also  of  interest.  Send  query  letters. 
Response  time  is  about  three  months. 
(#012,  11523  - 100  Avenue,  Edmonton 
T5K  0J8) 

Rocky  Mountain  Books  (NF) 

Rocky  Mountain  Books  publishes 
mountaineering  guidebooks  and  other 
outdoor  and  leisure  books,  but  most  of 
them  are  designed  and  commissioned  by 
the  company.  “We  very  rarely  accept 
unsolicited  manuscripts,”  says  co-owner 
Tony  Daffern.  Authors  who  have  studied 
the  company’s  existing  books  and  have 
proposals  they  feel  may  be  of  interest 
should  call  Daffern  early  in  the  process,” 
he  says.  “We  prefer  to  work  with  the 
authors  throughout  production  of  the 
book.”  (106  Wimbledon  Crescent  S.W., 
Calgary  T3C  3J1) 

University  of  Alberta  Press  (NF) 

U of  A Press  publishes  university 
textbooks  and  other  books  of  a scholarly 
nature,  all  of  which  are  subject  to 
academic  review.  The  company  pub- 
lishes non-fiction  in  such  areas  as 
regional  history  and  scientific  guides, 
aimed  at  the  scholarly  market. 

“Look  at  our  catalogue  to  determine 
the  nature  of  our  books,”  recommends 
Mary  Mahoney-Robson,  editorial 
director.  “And  phone  or  write  first,  rather 
than  sending  a manuscript.”  Mahoney- 
Robson  wants  no  poetry,  drama  or 
fiction,  and  no  manuscripts  for  children. 
(141  Athabasca  Hall,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton  T6G  2E8) 

University  of  Calgary  Press  (NF) 

U of  C Press  accepts  only  works  of  a 
scholarly  nature.  “No  matter  how  often  I 


say  this,”  says  director  Linda  Cameron, 
“I  still  get  deluged  with  the  wrong  kind 
of  thing.” 

Cameron  encourages  authors  to  study 
the  catalogue  and  to  remember  that  the 
works  UCP  publishes  “are  usually 
required  to  be  analytical  in  nature,  with 
unity  of  purpose  and  unfolding  argu- 
ment, and  aimed  primarily  at  an  audi- 
ence of  specialists.”  Although  several  of 
their  titles  have  general  market  appeal, 
the  scholarly  aspect  remains  the  primary 
criterion  for  consideration. 

Phone  or  send  a query  letter  rather 
than  a manuscript.  (2500  University 
Drive  N.W.,  Calgary  T2N  1N4) 


Developing  Markets 

Alberta  Business  Research  Ltd. 

now  publishes  one  book  a year  — 
Alberta  Business  Who’s  Who  & Direc- 
tory — but  Lome  Silverstein,  president, 
is  willing  to  talk  to  authors  of  business- 
related  books  about  their  projects  for 
possible  future  publication.  (800 
CornerPoint  Building,  10170-  105 
Street,  Edmonton  T5J  3N1) 

Hilary  Austin,  president  of  Austin 
Books , has  published  one  book  and  has 
two  others  in  the  works.  He  is  interested 
in  credible  — not  faddist  — books  in  the 
field  of  health  and  nutrition,  in  histories, 
and  in  other  practical  non-fiction  books. 
He  wants  query  letters  rather  than 
manuscripts.  No  fiction  or  poetry.  (Box 
4,  Site  10,  RR  #1,  Priddis  TOL  1W0) 

Quon  Editions  has  produced  eleven 
titles,  primarily  visual  in  nature,  in  its 
two  years  as  a publisher.  Wei  Yew, 
president  of  the  company,  is  open  to 
suggestions  for  future  books  which  have 
an  international  impact.  Query  letters 
should  follow  examination  of  the 
company’s  current  list,  and  should 
include  contents,  projected  audience  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  project’s  market 
niche.  (#203,  10107  - 115  Street, 
Edmonton  T5K  1T3) 

Unlikely  and  Impossible 
Markets 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  Altitude 
Publishings  books  are  generated  in- 
house,  and  are  designed  to  meet  specific 
market  needs.  They  want  no  submis- 
sions or  phone  calls.  If  you  have  a good 


project  related  to  Western  Canada  in  the 
areas  of  photography,  history  or  guide- 
books, send  a letter.  (Box  490,  Banff 
TOL  0C0) 

Both  Arnold  Publishing  and  J.M. 
LeBel  Enterprises  produce  textbooks 
and  do  not  accept  submissions  or 
queries.  Choralin  Enterprises  is  not 
accepting  submissions,  and  for  now  the 
Walter  Phillips  Gallery  in  Banff 
publishes  only  books  related  to  art 
coming  out  of  the  Banff  Centre.  The 
mandate  of  Summerthought  is  specific 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  this  com- 
pany wants  no  submissions,  either. 

While  poets  will  be  discouraged  by  the 
lack  of  opportunity  in  Alberta,  writers  in 
other  genres  can  now  look  to  markets 
near  their  home  communities.  Even 
Western  Canadian  writers  of  serious 
music  are  represented  here  — by  Al- 
berta Keys  (37  Hollyburn  Road  S.W., 
Calgary  T2V3H2). 

As  Alberta’s  diverse  and  solid  publish- 
ing industry  gains  respect  across  the 
country,  it  presents  increasingly  viable 
alternatives  for  Alberta’s  writers.  °° 

(Mary  Walters  Riskin,  former  editor-in- 
chief  of  Lone  Pine  Publishing,  now 
works  as  a freelance  writer  and  editor  in 
Edmonton.) 

A Submission  Up... 

Don’t  Shoot  Yourself  in 
the  Foot 

The  writing  of  a book,  or  even  a 
proposal,  represents  an  enormous 
investment  of  time  and  effort.  The 
additional  hours  required  for  a profes- 
sional-looking presentation  may  seem 
unromantic  and  boring.  But  they  ensure 
that  submissions  will  receive  serious 
consideration  by  weary-eyed  editors.  All 
the  writing  genius  in  the  world  is 
pointless  if  no  one  has  the  patience  to 
look  at  it. 

Despite  cautionary  articles  which 
appear  on  a regular  basis,  publishers 
continue  to  get  hand-written  proposals, 
submissions  printed  with  worn-out 
ribbons  or  depleted  cartridges,  and 
manuscripts  which  suggest  a host  of 
dictionaries  still  wrapped  in  cellophane. 

A cover  letter  including  the  author’s 
name  and  address,  and  the  enclosure  of 
a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
(SASE)  are  two  other  basics  which  are 
consistently  ignored.  °° 

MWR 
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WRITING  FOR  THE  CRC 

Contrary  to  appearances,  the  CBC  is  still  a viable  market  for 
writers.  There's  no  question  the  slow  and  steady  erosion  of 
federal  funds  to  the  corporation  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
work  for  writers,  but  there  are  still  a number  of  programming 
opportunities.  (That's  a radio  euphemism  for  "we  have  a hole 
we're  desperate  to  fill.") 


BY  PAT  BARFORD 

Alberta  Anthology  (co-sponsored  by 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism)  still 
looks  for  submissions  of  poetry  and 
prose  each  year.  The  producers  want 
works  with  strong  characterization  and  a 
good  story,  suitable  for  radio  broadcast. 
Interested  prose  writers  should  submit 
one  story  of  up  to  2000  words  or  15 
minutes  reading  time.  For  poetry, 
reading  time  shouldn’t  be  longer  than  8 
minutes.  Poets  can  submit  one  narrative 
poem  or  a series  of  thematically  linked 
works.  The  deadline  for  submissions  to 
this  year’s  Alberta  Anthology  has 
already  passed,  but  look  and  listen  for 
another  call  for  submissions  next 
September. 

Vanishing  Point  has  disappeared,  only 
to  be  reincarnated  as  something  called 
Studio  ’92,  which  is  being  launched 
sometime  this  winter.  At  this  point,  it’s 
shaping  up  to  be  series  of  half-hour 
weekly  drama  dealing  with  a variety  of 
subjects  and  styles.  The  producers  want 
drama  that  takes  risks  and  makes  full 
use  of  what  radio  has  to  offer.  As  well  as 
original  ideas,  Studio  ’92  will  feature 
dramatizations  of  contemporary  fiction. 
The  target  audience  is  the  same  as  for 
Vanishing  Point,  meaning  a significant 
number  of  listeners  under  35  and  an 
even  number  of  men  and  women.  Scripts 
that  fall  into  the  following  categories  are 
possibilities  for  Studio  ’92: 

Carte  Blanche  - An  open  invitation  for 
writers  to  tackle  stories  they  really  want 
to  tell.  No  limits  on  subject  or  style. 

New  Voices  - A showcase  for  the  work 
of  writers  new  to  radio.  Stories  of  all 
sorts  will  do. 

Adventure  Stories  for  (big)  Girls  - 

Dramatic  biographies  of  unconventional 
women  who  made  things  happen. 


In  the  Dream  Time  - Stories  that  play 
on  the  border  between  dream  and  reality. 

Pocket  Musicals  - Music  is  the  mes- 
sage. 

These  aren’t  the  only  ideas  that  will 
work  on  Studio  ’92.  Plans  are  in  the 
works  to  run  adaptations  of  Canadian 
and  international  fiction,  grouped  by 
theme  or  author.  To  find  out  which 
categories  are  still  open,  or  to  discuss 
your  ideas,  contact  Kathleen  Flaherty  at 
CBC  Radio  in  Edmonton  at  468-7458,  or 
Marty  Fishman  in  Calgary  at  521-6247. 

It’s  a long  way  from  the  drama 
department,  but  Ideas  is  always  looking 
for  good  documentary  subjects.  The 
realm  of  possibilities  for  this  programme 
is  almost  endless.  This  season’s  topics 
deal  with  a history  of  rodeos  and 
cabarets,  schizophrenia,  mysogyny  on 
campus,  Samuel  Beckett,  Socrates, 
foreign  ownership  and  seabirds,  to  list 
but  a brief  sampling.  The  1991-92 
season  is  already  in  place,  but  decisions 
for  next  season  are  made  in  January.  If 
you’ve  got  an  idea  that  can  fill  at  least 
an  hour  of  radio,  put  together  a short 
pitch  of  one  or  two  pages.  The  proposal 
should  include  an  outline  of  the  subject, 
major  players  who  would  be  interviewed 
and  a budget.  Freelancers  are  notified 
with  six  weeks  of  the  submission 
deadline.  Send  submissions  by  January 
1 5 to  Bernie  Lucht,  Executive  Producer  - 
Ideas,  P.O.  Box  500,  Station  A,  Toronto, 
M5W  1E6. 

With  its  emphasis  on  religion  and 
spirituality,  Open'House  used  to  be 
known  as  “the  God  show”.  That  changed 
last  season.  It’s  now  a programme  with  a 
broader  base  that  deals  with  values, 
beliefs,  myths  and  how  all  these  affect 


the  way  we  live.  If  this  sounds  a little 
vague,  here  are  some  examples  of  what 
you  can  hear  on  Open  House : the  mother 
of  a murdered  child  talks  about  overcom- 
ing her  desire  for  revenge;  four  Muslim 
teenagers  talk  about  trying  to  maintain 
their  beliefs  and  identity  in  North 
American  schools;  a Native  playwright 
uses  western  theatre  tradition  for  his 
spiritual  quest.  Features  of  this  sort  run 
anywhere  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  Bill 
Law  is  the  producer  attached  to  Open 
House  at  CBC  Radio  in  Edmonton,  while 
Susan  Cardinal  does  the  job  in  Calgaiy. 
Get  in  touch  with  them  to  talk  about  any 
ideas  you  have. 

There  are  changes  afoot  at 
Momingside  Drama  and  the  big  picture 
isn’t  pretty.  Budget  cuts  mean  the 
programme  as  it  exists  now  is  secure 
only  until  Christmas.  What  happens  in 
January  is  anybody’s  guess.  Word  from 
the  network  is  the  corporation  is  still 
committed  to  regional  content  and  some 
form  of  drama  on  Momingside  will 
continue.  As  of  right  now,  however, 
Momingside  Drama  is  not  commission- 
ing any  new  works. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  news,  or  at  least 
uncertainty,  about  Momingside  Drama, 
there  is  an  interesting  development  in 
the  regions.  Drameos  are  little  dramas, 
up  to  five  minutes  in  length,  aimed  at  the 
regional  audience  and  aired  on  local 
programmes  like  Edmonton  P.M.  and 
The  Homestretch.  The  producers  want  a 
good  story,  good  characters  and  subjects 
of  local  interest.  Drameos  may  be 
socially  relevant  so  they  can  be  used  as  a 
jump-off  point  for  panel  discussions  or 
feature  stories.  Serials  are  another 
possibility  for  these  little  items.  Again, 
Kathleen  Flaherty  is  the  person  to  get  in 
touch  with  in  Edmonton,  while  Marty 
Fishman  is  her  counterpart  in  Calgary. 

There  will  be  a Fifth  Annual  Write  for 
Radio  Competition,  co-sponsored  by  CBC 
and  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism. 
Details  have  yet  to  be  finalized,  but 
organizers  are  shooting  for  a spring 
deadline  (likely  March  1 ) . For  more 
information,  contact  Judy  Hayman  at 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 
(427-6315)  or  Bill  Law  at  CBC  Radio  in 
Edmonton  (468-7466). 

As  far  as  writing  for  television  goes, 
the  ’91-92  season  is  already  committed 

(CONTINUED) 
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and  in  production.  Budget  concerns 
mean  no  one  knows  what’s  up  for  the 
year  after  that.  Joe  Partington,  who 
heads  up  Drama  Series  in  Toronto  says 
the  best  bet  for  anyone  interested  in 
writing  t.v.  is  to  get  to  know  the  pro- 
ducer or  story  editor  of  the  particular 
series.  Ask  them  to  send  you  a “bible” 

(a  document,  sometimes  quite  lengthy, 
which  describes  the  evolution  of  the 
series,  the  nature  of  the  on-going 
characters,  and  the  kinds  of  story  lines 
the  producers  are  looking  for)  for  the 
series.  There’s  very  little  actual  produc- 
tion going  on  at  CBC  these  days.  Most 
programmes  are  co-productions  with 
independent  producers  and  doing  the 
“schmooze”  (i.e.,  t.v.  talk  for  network- 
ing) is  the  best  way  to  make  the  contacts 
needed  to  crack  that  market. 

If  you’re  bound  and  determined  to 
write  for  television,  Max  Glick  is  pro- 
duced out  of  Vancouver.  Charles  Lazer  is 
the  executive  story  editor  at  Glick 
Productions.  His  phone  number  is  604- 
739-8300.  Mom  P.I.  is  also  shot  in 
Vancouver,  and  it’s  produced  by  Atlantis 
and  Invisible  Ink.  The  number  there  is 
604-737-7410.  Debra  Nathan  is  the 
story  editor  for  the  Avonlea  series, 
produced  by  Ken  Sullivan  in  Toronto 
(416-597-0029).  Telescene  in  Montreal 
produces  Urban  Angel.  People  there  can 
be  reached  at  514-373-5512.  And 
finally,  actual  in-house  C.B.C.  produc- 
tions are  Street  Legal  and  Material 
World.  Both  are  done  in  Toronto,  and  the 
number  there  is  4 1 6-9  75-33 1 1 . °° 

(Pat  Barf ord  is  an  Edmonton  broad- 
caster and  freelance  writer. ) 


1991  Young  Alberta 
Book  Festival 


by  Linda  Smith 

The  Young  Alberta  Book  Festival/ 
Canadian  Children’s  Book  Festival  is  a 
month-long  celebration  of  Albertan  and 
Canadian  children’s  books  and  authors. 
During  November,  36  authors  and 
illustrators  will  visit  schools  and  libraries 
throughout  Alberta  to  read  from  their 
work  and  talk  to  children,  teachers, 
librarians  and  the  general  public. 

Irene  Morck,  author  of  a A Question  of 
Courage , will  be  part  of  this  tour  for  the 
fourth  year.  She  admits  that  the  Festival 
is  exhausting,  but  adds  that  it’s  exhaust- 
ing in  a good  way.  It  forces  her  away 
from  her  hermit’s  existence  of  sitting  in 
front  of  a computer  into  the  real  world, 
where  she  discovers  how  young  audi- 
ences respond  to  her  work.  The  students’ 
enthusiasm  also  motivates  her  to 
continue  writing,  Morck  says. 

Lisa  Connery,  a grade  six  student  who 
met  Morck  last  November  in  Grande 
Prairie,  gained  new  insights  into  a 
favorite  book,  as  well  as  a desire  to  read 
the  book  again  and  again.  The  visit  also 
encouraged  her  to  write  herself. 

These  experiences  are  typical.  Marg 
Stephen,  the  Festival  co-ordinator, 
reports  an  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
Festival  from  writers,  teachers,  librarians 
and  parents.  Those  who  benefit  most, 
however,  are  the  children.  Stephen  says 
she  heard  from  one  father  whose  son 
had  always  refused  to  read.  Following  an 
author’s  visit,  he  haunted  the  library  to 
get  all  of  that  author’s  books  — and 
other  books  as  well. 

Young  Alberta  Book  Festival  is  part  of 
the  national  Canadian  Children’s  Book 
Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Children’s  Book  Centre.  Founded  in  1975 
with  the  dual  purpose  of  promoting 
already  published  Canadian  children’s 
books  and  stimulating  the  creation  of 
new  books,  the  Centre  arranges  tours  of 
children’s  book  through  publications  and 
other  programmes.  In  1983,  Stephen 
was  appointed  the  first  Regional  Director 
for  Alberta. 


She  has  organized  the  Book  Festival 
each  year  since,  helped  by  funding  from 
such  sources  as  the  Alberta  Foundation 
for  the  Literary  Arts  (now  known  as  the 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts) , the 
former  Film  and  Literary  Arts  Branch  of 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism, 
Alberta  Education,  the  Canada  Council 
and  the  Children’s  Book  Centre.  How- 
ever, in  1985  the  Festival  almost  folded 
due  to  reduced  funding  from  the  Alberta 
Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts,  which 
felt  that  the  Festival  should  have  more 
direct  Alberta  input.  Thus  the  Young 
Alberta  Book  Festival  Society  was 
established  in  September,  1985. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  the 
Festival  has  grown  from  50  to  794 
readings,  from  5 authors  to  42,  and  from 
one  week  to  one  full  month.  There  were 
simply  too  many  requests  for  readings, 
and  too  many  authors,  to  limit  it  to  one 
week,  Stephen  says. 

Any  Alberta  writer  or  illustrator  who 
has  at  least  one  children’s  book  in  print 
(not  self-published),  is  eligible  to  tour 
during  the  Festival.  Both  experienced 
authors  and  newly-published  one  are 
chosen. 

As  noted,  much  of  the  funding  for  the 
Festival  in  past  years  came  from  the 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Literary  Arts. 
Stephen  is  optimistic  its  successor,  the 
Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  will 
maintain  this  generous  contribution.  °° 

(Linda  Smith  is  a librarian  and  free- 
lance writer  living  in  Grande  Prairie. ) 
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FILM  & LITERARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


WORKING  TITLE 
WONOERS 

— All-time  childrens’  bestsellers... 
hardcover:  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  by 
Beatrix  Potter  (1902)  - approximately 
9,000,000  copies  sold  to  date...  paper- 
back: The  Outsiders  by  S.E.  Hinton 
(1968)  - 5,855,085  copies  sold  to  date 

— Columbia  University  Press  Readers 
Survey  of  The  1 5 Most  Boring  Classics 
(in  order) : 

1 . Pilgrim ’s  Progress  ( 1 678)  by  John 
Bunyan 

2.  Moby  Dick  (1851)  by  Herman  Melville 

3.  Paradise  Lost  (1667)  by  John  Milton 

4.  Faerie  Queen  (1590)  by  Edmund 
Spenser 

5.  Life  of Samuel  Johnson  ( 1 79 1 ) by 
James  Boswell 

6.  Pamela  (1740)  by  Samuel  Richardson 

7.  Silas  Mamer  ( 1 86 1 ) by  George  Eliot 

8.  lvanhoe  (1819)  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

9.  Don  Quixote  (1605)  by  Miguel 
Cervantes 

10.  Faust  (1808)  by  J.W.  von  Goethe 

11.  War  and  Peace  (1866)  by  Leo 
Tolstoy 

12.  Rememberance  of  Things  Past 
(1913-28)  by  Marcel  Proust 

13.  Das  Kapital  (1867)  by  Karl  Marx 

14.  Vanity  Fair  (1847)  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackery 

15.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (1860)  by 
George  Eliot 

— Original  Titles  (Working  Titles!)  of 
Famous  Books: 

• First  Impression Pride  and  Prejudice 

(1813)  by  Jane  Austen 

• All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well War  and 

Peace  (1866)  by  Leo  Tolstoy 

• The  Sea  Cook Treasure  Island 

(1887)  by  Robert  L.  Stevenson 

• The  Chronic  Argonauts The  Time 

Machine  (1895)  by  H.G.  Wells 

• Paul  Morel Sons  and  Lovers  (1913) 

by  D.H.  Lawrence 

• Catch  18 Catch  22  ( 1 96 1 ) by 

Joseph  Heller 

• A Jewish  Patient  Begins  His 

Analysis Portnoy’s  Complaint  (1969) 

by  Phillip  Roth  °° 

(Sources:  The  1991  World  Almanac;  The 
Book  of  Lists  by  Wallechinsky,  Wallace 
and  Wallace;  The  Book  of  Lists  2 by 
Wallechinsky,  Wallace,  Wallace  and 
Wallace) 


WRITERS  GUILD  OF  ALBERTA 

by  Lyle  Weis 

Since  its  establishment  in  1980,  the 
Writers  Guild  of  Alberta  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  province’s  writing 
community.  As  indicated  by  the  study 
Word for  Word  (prepared  by  Andreas 
Schroeder),  the  numbers  and  output  of 
our  writers  have  more  than  tripled  during 
the  past  decade,  and  the  Guild’s  own 
membership  and  activities  have  likewise 
grown.  Beginning  with  a couple  hundred 
members,  we  now  number  over  700. 

The  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta  provides 
programmes  and  services  that  enrich  the 
literary  community  as  a whole.  Our  work 
with  libraries,  publishers,  bookstores, 
schools  and  other  members  of  the 
literary  world  helps  create  and  maintain 
the  vibrant  cultural  atmosphere  for 
which  Alberta  is  well-known. 

Membership  in  the  Guild  is  open  to 
beginning  and  experienced  writers  alike. 
Currently,  regular  fees  are  $55  a year 
and  reduced  fees  (for  students,  seniors 
and  those  living  on  reduced  income)  are 
$20.  Once  a member,  the  writer  is 
entitled  to  preferred  rates  in  a number  of 
programmes  and  services  such  as  our 
retreats,  the  manuscript  reading  service 
and  workshops.  As  well,  all  members 
receive  our  newsletter,  advance  notice  of 
special  literary  events,  and  access  to 
advice  and  information  at  our  offices. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of 
belonging  to  the  Guild,  newcomers 
discover,  is  the  cameraderie  and  support 
of  other  writers.  Sharing  ideas  over 
coffee  at  our  annual  convention,  for 
example,  they  discover  an  important 
sense  of  community.  Or,  they  may  find  a 
common  purpose  while  working  on  one 
of  our  committees.  While  the  writing  life 
is  rewarding  in  many  ways,  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  also  sometimes  difficult. 

One  of  our  goals  is  to  help  each  other 
meet  the  challenges  of  this  unique 
pursuit. 

Our  various  programmes  and  services 
help  members  become  better  writers.  We 
organize  retreats,  for  example,  some  with 
a writer-in-residence.  We  also  offer 
guidance  through  a manuscript  reading 


service  and  a workshops  programme. 

Our  main  office  in  Edmonton,  staffed  by 
three  people,  coordinates  the  activity  of 
the  Guild,  and  strives  to  assist  members 
who  come  to  us  with  an  array  of  ques- 
tions regarding  markets,  literary  events 
and  other  concerns.  Our  annual  awards 
programme  recognizes  and  rewards 
excellence  in  writing  in  six  areas: 
children’s  literature,  the  novel,  short 
fiction,  drama,  poetry  and  non-fiction. 

WGA  members,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  literary  community,  see  the  Guild  as 
an  important  source  of  information.  We 
publish  a Directory  of  Writers,  used  by 
schools  and  libraries  when  they  arrange 
readings  or  workshops.  Our  newsletter, 
appearing  six  times  a year,  lists  the  latest 
data  on  markets,  readings,  author  tours, 
special  events,  grants  and  competitions. 
The  offices  maintain  files  and  computer 
databases  on  a wide  variety  of  topics  and 
issues. 

Alberta  writers  look  to  the  Guild  to 
provide  a strong  voice  in  the  areas  of 
advocacy  and  lobbying.  We  participate  in 
Freedom  to  Read  Week,  for  instance,  and 
maintain  strong  lines  of  communication 
with  the  three  levels  of  government.  We 
are  a member  organization  of  the 
Edmonton  Professional  Arts  Council,  and 
maintain  liasons  with  other  writers’ 
groups  across  the  nation. 

While  membership  dues  are  vital  to 
our  existence,  we  could  not  function  as 
we  do  without  the  generous  support  of 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism  and 
the  Alberta  Foundation  for  the  Arts. 
Funding  from  these  sources  not  only 
make  our  activities  possible,  they  support 
our  chief  location  of  operations,  the 
WordWorks  Building  in  Edmonton.  °o 

(Lyle  Weis  is  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  WGA.  For  further  information  about 
the  Guild,  call  426-5892  (Edmonton), 
342-1146  (Red  Deer)  or 265-2226 
(Calgary),  or  write  to  the  Writers  Guild 
of  Alberta  at  10523  - 100 Avenue, 
Edmonton,  T5J  0A8.) 
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Congratulations  and  good-for-you’s 
are  in  order  for  a lengthy  list  of  Alberta 
filmmakers  and  writers 

Edmonton  writer/director  Joe  Viszmeg 
and  producer  Norm  Fassbender  took 
Third  Prize  in  the  Low-Budget  Category 
at  the  Houston  Film  Festival  this  past 
summer  for  their  off-beat  feature  film, 
City  of  Champions. 

Filmmakers  Kevin  Alexander  and 
David  Schultz,  both  of  Calgary,  saw 
their  ode  to  the  automobile,  Chrome 
Dreams , broadcast  on  PBS  in  August. 

Glynis  Whiting’s  first  feature,  Blood 
Clan , was  screened  at  the  Atlantic  Film 
Festival,  last  September  in  Halifax,  and 
Glynis  won  an  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Writing  for  the  screenplay  of  her  thriller. 

Francis  Damberger’s  much-praised 
(“exquisite”  - Calgary  Sun,  “spellbind- 
ing” - Winnipeg  Free  Press)  new  feature 
film,  Solitaire , was  premiered  at  Edmon- 
ton’s Meadowlark  Cinema  on  November 
18th.  As  this  issue  of  WT  went  to  press, 
the  film,  a poignant  drama  set  at  Christ- 
mas, had  just  begun  twice-nightly 
showings  at  Edmonton’s  Jasper  Cinema. 

Veteran  filmmaker  Arvi  Liimatainen 
has  had  a busy  fall.  In  October,  Angel 
Square , the  Anne  Wheeler-directed  and 
Liimatainen-produced  family  comedy- 
drama  (based  on  Brian  Doyle’s  children’s 
novel),  opened  in  Canadian  theatres. 

That  same  month,  Arvi  was  busy 
directing  a new  half-hour  drama  shot  in 
Edmonton  entitled  Moccasin  Flats. 
Edmonton’s  Ben  Cardinal  is  the  writer 
and  co-director  of  this  story  about  two 
young  native  kids  living  in  the  inner 
city.  The  film  is  a co-production  of  Arvi’s 
Kicking  Horse  Productions  and  the  NFB’s 
new  aboriginal  filmmaking  centre,  Studio 
I. 

Another  Liimatainen  project  (this  one 
currently  in  development)  is  Evil  Blue 
Devil  Man  Roams  the  Voodoo  Jungle , a 
family  comedy  feature  being  written  by 
Edmontonian  Greg  Kennedy. 

Kennedy’s  story  first  attracted  attention 
at  last  spring’s  Pitching  on  Paper  Work- 
shop (co-sponsored  by  Alberta  Culture 
and  Multiculturalism  and  the  Alberta 
Playwrights’  Network),  in  Edmonton. 
Says  Kennedy,  “I  photocopied  the  first 
cheque  Arvi  gave  me,  and  framed  the 
sucker.  It’s  great,  after  10  years  of 
banging  my  head  on  doors,  to  have  one 
open,  and  someone  tell  me  my  ideas  are 
worth  something.” 


Nancy  Marcotte,  an  Edmonton  editor 
and  teacher  of  children’s  literature,  has 
won  the  “Canadian  Living  Magazine’s 
Short  Fiction  Prize”.  This  is  Nancy’s  first 
real  recognition  as  a writer  and  it’s  an 
impressive  debut  considering  the  contest 
is  national  in  scope  and  the  winner  is 
published  in  one  of  the  most  successful 
magazines  in  the  country.  Nancy’s  story 
can  be  found  in  the  December  issue  of 
Canadian  Living. 

Newest  Press  launched  a trio  of 
impressive  new  books  by  Alberta  authors 
this  fall:  Could  I Have  My  Body  Back 
Now,  Please?,  a collection  of  stories  and 
poems  by  Edmonton  writer  Beth  Goobie 
(one  of  last  year’s  Write-for-Radio 
winners) ; Those  Who  Know:  Profiles  of 
Alberta’s  Native  Elders,  by  Grande 
Prairie’s  Dianne  Meili;  and  Without 
Reserve  (Stories  from  Urban  Natives) , 
by  Edmonton  writer  Lynda  Shorten. 

And  finally,  congratulations  must  also 
go  out  to  Edmonton  playwright  Brad 
Fraser,  whose  award-winning  play 
Unidentified  Human  Remains  and  the 
True  Nature  of  Love  opened  at  New 
York’s  Orpheum  Theatre  in  late  Septem- 
ber and  was  still  drawing  well  when  WT 
went  to  bed  in  early  November.  °° 


OPENINGS  & 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ABSINTHE 

absinthe,  a bi-annual  literary  journal 
out  of  Calgary,  is  now  accepting  submis- 
sions of  visual  artwork  as  well  as  prose 
and  poetry.  An  honorarium  will  be  paid 
upon  publication.  Submission  deadlines: 
April  15  and  October  15.  Send  your 
submissions  to  absinthe,  Box  61113, 
Kensington  Postal  Outlet,  Calgary,  T2N 
4S6.  Subscriptions  are  $10  a year.  °o 


WANNA  MAKE  A 
MOVIE?. ..HELP  WANTED 

16mm  cinematographer  needed  on  the 
production  of  a short  film  to  be  shot  in 
and  around  Lethbridge  in  the  summer  of 
’92.  Sound  recordist  may  also  be  needed. 
These  are  paid  positions.  Please  contact 
John  Sauve  at  621  - 9 Street  S., 
Lethbridge,  T1J  2L5.  °° 


YOUNG  ADULT  STORY 
COMPETITION 

Thistledown  Press  of  Saskatoon  is 
organizing  a short  story  competition 
open  to  writers  of  young  adult  fiction 
across  Canada.  Thistledown  has  already 
established  its  position  as  a publisher  of 
quality  young  adult  literature  with  the 
publication  of  Martha  Brooks’  Paradise 
Cafe  (1988)  as  well  as  two  novels,  The 
Mystery  of  the  Turtle  Lake  Monster 
(1990)  by  Jeni  Mayer  and  Yuletide  Blues 
(1991)  by  R.P.  MacIntyre. 

A first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  presented 
to  the  winner  of  the  competition,  with  a 
$500  prize  for  the  runner-up.  A selection 
of  the  best  stories  submitted  will  be 
included  in  a young  adult  short  story 
anthology  to  be  published  in  1992. 

The  anthology  is  intended  for  an 
audience  aged  12  to  16.  Only  unpub- 
lished stories  may  be  submitted,  with  a 
maximum  length  of  3500  words.  A $10 
fee  must  accompany  each  story  submit- 
ted and  the 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  February 
15,  1992.  A permission  fee  of  $100  will 
be  paid  to  each  author  whose  story  is 
selected  for  the  anthology,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  prize  winners. 

Interested  writers  should  send  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Thistle- 
down Press  requesting  a submission 
form  and  guidelines.  All  queries  must  be 
clearly  addressed  to:  Thistledown  Young 
Adult  Story  Competition  at  633  Main 
Street,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  S7H 
0J8.  - 


WGA  WRITING  AWARDS 

December  31,  1991  is  the  deadline  for 
submission  of  books  and  registered  plays 
to  the  Writers  Guild  of  Alberta’s  tenth 
annual  competition  to  recognize  excel- 
lence in  writing  by  Alberta  authors. 

Books  may  be  entered  in  any  of  the 
following  categories:  children’s  literature 
(any  genre) , drama,  novel,  non-fiction, 
poetry,  short  fiction.  Registered  plays 
having  had  a minimum  of  three  consecu- 
tive public  performances  during  premiere 
engagements  may  be  entered. 

Winners  will  be  announced  in  May, 
1992  at  the  WGA’s  annual  conference  in 
Edmonton.  They  will  each  receive  a 
$500  cash  award  and  a leather-bound 
copy  of  their  award-winning  book  or 
play. 

Rules  — Eligible  books  will  have  been 
published  anywhere  in  the  world 
between  January  1 and  December  3 1 , 
1991.  Their  authors  will  have  been 
resident  in  Alberta  for  at  least  1 2 of  the 
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1 8 months  prior  to  December  31,  1991. 
Eligible  plays  must  be  registered  with  the 
WGA-APN  Drama  Award  Production 
Registry.  Contact  either  the  WGA  head 
office  or  the  Alberta  Playwrights’ 
Network  (APN)  for  registry  forms. 

For  additional  rules  and/or  further 
details  on  the  WGA  Awards,  contact  the 
Writers  Guild  of  Alberta  by  phone  at 
426-5892  (Edmonton)  or  265-2226 
(Calgary),  or  in  writing  at  10523  - 100 
Avenue,  Edmonton,  T5J  0A8.  °° 


CANADIAN  WOMEN  AND 
PATTERNS  OF  TRANSCENDENCE 
- CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

Anglophone,  Francophone,  Allophone 
and  Aboriginal  women  in  Canada  are 
invited  to  submit  short  fiction  for  a 
possible  publication  entitled  Canadian 
Women  and  Patterns  of  Transcendence. 

The  editors,  Jo- Anne  Elder  and  Colin 
O’Connell  and  associate  editor  Uta  Doerr 
are  looking  for  short  stories  (15-20  pp. 
or  about  4000  words)  related  to  the  idea 
of  spirituality,  conceived  in  the  broadest 
sense  possible  of  the  word,  and  including 
(although  not  limited  to)  Aboriginal 
spirituality,  goddess- worship,  mothering 
as  empowerment,  sisterhood  and 
covenant,  lesbian  experiences, 
ecofeminism,  feminine  symbolism  and 
mythology,  feminist  theology,  and 
alternative  theories  and  practices  of  faith. 

The  anthology  will  have  a 
multicultural  orientation  and  the  editors 
can  provide  translation  from  French, 
German,  Spanish  and  possibly  other 
languages.  All  submissions  sent  by 
December  3 1 will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

Contact  Jo- Anne  Elder,  180  Liverpool 
Street,  Fredricton,  New  Brunswick,  E3B 
4V5.  °o 


CTV  FELLOWSHIPS 
- CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

The  CTV  Television  Network,  as  part  of 
its  continuing  commitment  the  profes- 
sional development  activities  of  the  Banff 
Television  Festival,  is  sponsoring  40 
fellowships  for  the  1992  Banff  Television 
Festival,  June  7-13.  Fellowships  cover 
the  following:  full  festival  registration, 
including  admission  to  all  seminars, 
workshops  and  on-demand  screenings; 
all  official  social  events  and  daily 
continental  breakfasts;  transportation; 
and  accommodation  in  Banff  during  the 
week  of  the  Festival. 

CTV  Fellowships  are  intended  to 


encourage  professional  development  in 
the  television  industry  by  enabling 
emerging  producers,  directors,  writers 
and  other  emerging  talent  to  go  to  Banff. 
Applicants  are  expected  to  show  evi- 
dence of  their  achievements  and/or 
potential  in  the  television  industry. 

CTV  Fellowships  are  intended  for 
individuals  who  could  not  afford  to 
attend  the  festival  without  a subsidy. 
Financial  need  will  be  a significant  factor 
in  adjudicating  fellowship  applications. 

HOW  TO  APPLY:  Applicants  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants. 
Applications  should  include  the  follow- 
ing: • a brief  statement  (one  page 
maximum)  of  what  you  expect  to 
accomplish  at  the  festival;  • a resume;  • 
three  letters  of  recommendation  from 
sources  in  the  industry  or  knowledgeable 
of  the  industry;  • a declaration  of 
financial  need  - i.e.,  an  indication  that 
whether  or  not  you  obtain  a fellowship 
will  materially  affect  your  ability  to 
attend  the  festival. 

The  application  deadline  is  March  9, 
1992.  Send  your  application  to:  CTV 
Fellowships,  c/o  The  Banff  Television 
Festival,  Box  1020,  (#306,  204  Caribou 
Street),  Banff,  Alberta  TOL  0C0.  °o 


STAGE  ONE,  THE  PETRO- 
CANADA  PLAYS 
- CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

Lunchbox  Theatre  is  inviting  play- 
wrights to  submit  new  play  ideas  for  the 
fifth  annual  Stage  One,  The  Petro- 
Canada  Plays  development  workshops 
by  midnight  December  13,  1991. 

The  submission  should  be  a 1-3  page 
outline  for  a one-act  play  that  is: 

-50  minutes  in  length 
-cast  with  2-6  characters 
-complete  with  cast  list  and  scenic 
requirements 

-targeted  to  mainstream  audiences 

While  Lunchbox  Theatre  is  most 
interested  in  plays  with  an  emphasis  on 
humour,  we  are  also  interested  in 
explorations  of  ethno-Canadian  lifestyles, 
docu-dramas,  revues,  small-scale 
musicals,  mysteries  and  other  innovative 
forms.  You  may  submit  as  many  ideas  as 
you  like. 

This  play  development  series  is 
considered  unique  because  we  ask  not 
for  completed  scripts  or  workshop  drafts 
but  for  the  idea  that  has  found  its  way 
into  your  head  and  would  find  its  way 
out  with  the  help  of  the  $1500  commis- 
sion. Eight  playwrights  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  write  their  plays  and 
participate  in  a fully  professional  work- 
shop which  will  take  place  in  May  1992. 


If  you’re  from  out  of  town,  we’ll  fly  you 
to  Calgary  for  the  workshops. 

In  the  past  four  years,  Lunchbox 
Theatre  has  developed  32  new  one-act 
plays  and  from  that  number  1 6 have 
seen  full  production.  We  have  garnered 
eight  awards  and/or  nominations,  and 
one  play  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
broadcast  on  the  Arts  and  Entertainment 
network  in  the  spring  of  1992.  It  is  our 
intention  to  remain  involved  in  the 
future  of  each  of  the  plays  workshopped 
and  to  see  them  through  to  stage  two, 
three  or  four  of  their  development. 

Send  your  play  outlines  to:  Lunchbox 
Theatre,  2nd  Level,  Bow  Valley  Square 
II,  205  - 5th  Avenue  S.W.,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  T2P  2V7,  FAX  - (403)  264- 
5461.  °o 


25TH  ANNUAL  ALBERTA 
PLAYWRITING  COMPETITION 
-LAST  CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

New  and  seasoned  playwrights  are 
invited  to  submit  original  playscripts  to 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism’s 
25th  Annual  Playwriting  Competition. 
Scripts  must  be  postmarked  by  December 
6,  1991. 

One  prize  in  each  of  two  categories  will 
be  awarded. 

The  “Discovery  Category”  will  be 
awarded  for  a full-length  “new” 
playscript  on  any  subject  that  has  not 
been: 

1 . professionally  workshopped  or 
produced 

2.  published 

3.  submitted  for  any  previous  Alberta 
Playwriting  Competition 

The  winner  of  the  Discovery  Category 
will  receive  a prize  of  $1,000  plus  a 
professional  development  reading  or 
workshop  with  the  competition’s  co- 
sponsor, Alberta  Theatre  Projects,  in 
Calgary. 

The  “Best  Alberta  Premiere  by  an 
Alberta  Playwright  Category”  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  playscript  receiving 
its  premiere  production  in  Alberta  in 
1991  by  an  incorporated  theatre.  One 
prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded  to  the 
playwright,  while  a second  prize  of 
$1000  will  be  awarded  to  the  theatre 
company  which  premiered  the  play. 
Entries  must  be  submitted  by  the 
playwright. 

For  more  information,  contact  Judy 
Hayman,  Arts  Branch,  Alberta  Culture 
and  Multiculturalism,  1 1th  Floor,  CN 
Tower,  10004  - 104  Avenue,  Edmonton, 
T5J0K5,  (403)  427-6315.  °o 

(CONTINUED) 
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OPENINGS  & 
OPPORTUNITIES 


(CONTINUED) 


WANTED: 

Short  fiction  and  poetry  for  Sound  of 
Stories:  An  Audiopulp  Magazine. 

Stories  should  be  a maximum  of  2000 
words  (about  15  minutes  read  aloud), 
poetry  to  maximum  of  three  minutes. 

Submissions  should  be  well-crafted, 
intelligent  — but  accessible,  suitable  for 
listening,  on  the  theme  of  “summer”. 
Stories  with  a twist  or  upbeat  feel 
especially  of  interest. 

All  submissions  should  be  in  standard 
submission  format  with  SASE  only. 

Payment  of  2.5  cents  per  word  for 
fiction. 

Address  all  submissions  to:  The 
Editors,  Audiopulp , c/o  The  Calgary 
Writers  Association,  Box  #3,  1323  - 
44th  Avenue  N.E.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  T2E 
6L5.  - 


LOVE  & MARRIAGE... 

- CBC  CALLS  FOR  STORY 
PROPOSALS 

CBC-TV  is  beginning  development  of  a 
new  half-hour  anthology  drama  series 
based  on  a theme  of  love  and  marriage. 
The  series  will  be  shot  all  across  Canada 
and  plans  are  to  produce  1 3 episodes  for 
the  CBC  Network  by  Summer  of  1992. 

This  is  a call  for  story  proposals.  The 
theme  is  love  and  marriage.  The  produc- 
ers are  looking  for  stories  from  across  the 
country,  from  every  culture,  stories  of 
faith  and  betrayal,  commitment  and 
deceit  - the  full  spectrum.  Stories  for  and 
about  adults:  tragedy,  comedy  and  satire. 
Stories  with  a strong  sense  of  place. 

While  the  CBC  is  the  main  source  of 
financing  and  will  produce  the  series, 
significant  portions  of  each  production 
unit  and  creative  team  will  be  contracted 
from  the  independent  filmmaking 
community. 

“I  think  it’s  a great  opportunity  for 
television  writers  across  the  country,” 
says  Executive  Producer  Brian  McKeown 
(former  Executive  Producer  of  Beach- 
combers). “I’m  hoping  too  that  it  will  be 
attractive  to  our  many  writers  of  fiction 
and  drama  who  have  not  been  consider- 
ing television  as  a medium  for  their 
work.” 

Proposals  may  be  submitted  by 
writers,  literary  agents  and  by  producers 
and  directors  on  behalf  of  writers. 


Proposals  must  be  two  pages  or  less  and 
be  accompanied  by  the  writers’  resume 
and  list  of  writing  credits. 

The  series  production  unit  will  be 
established  in  Vancouver.  Inquiries  can 
be  directed  to  the  offices  of  CBC  Regional 
Directors,  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Drama  Development  offices  and  to  Brian 
McKeown,  Executive  Producer,  New 
Drama  Anthology,  CBC,  700  Hamilton 
Street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  V6B  2R5.  Phone 
(604)  662-6247.  Fax  (604)  662-6789. 


INPUT  OUTPUT 

The  National  Screen  Institute-Canada 
(NSI)  is  now  home  to  the  programmes 
from  the  Input  ’90  International  Public 
Television  Screening  Conference,  held  in 
Edmonton  in  May,  1990.  This  extensive 
library  consists  of  innovative,  original 
and  controversial  television  programmes 
from  around  the  world.  These  pro- 
grammes, in  VHS  and  3/4"  format,  are 
available  for  loan  to  industry  profession- 
als. This  collection  can  only  be  found  at 
the  NSI.  Call  the  office,  421-4084  for 
borrowing  information.  °° 


APN  PLAYS  & PLAYWRIGHT 
CATALOGUE 

Hot  off  the  press  is  the  Alberta  Play- 
wrights’ Network  Catalogue  of  Alberta 
Plays  and  Playwrights.  This  “user- 
friendly”  catalogue  lists  more  than  90 
playwrights  and  350  plays,  all  from 
within  the  province  of  Alberta.  Each  play 
listing  includes  a synopsis,  the  types  and 
number  of  characters,  settings  and 
lengths.  The  catalogue  is  a valuable 
resource  for  community  and  professional 
theatres,  school  and  public  libraries, 
teachers,  students,  actors  and  directors. 

It  is  available  for  $10,  plus  GST  and 
postage,  from  the  APN  at  320  - 9th 
Avenue  S.E.,  Calgary,  T2G  0P6.  Phone 
(403)  269-8564.  Fax  (403)  262-1781. 


DRAMA  PRIZE  1992 

The  National  Screen  Institute-Canada 
(NSI)  proudly  presents  the  2nd  annual 
Drama  Prize.  An  annual  competition,  the 
Drama  Prize  is  a practical  opportunity  for 
fledgling  Canadian  filmmakers  to  develop 


their  creative  talents  and  hone  their 
business  skills.  Emerging  writers, 
directors,  and  producers  from  across 
Canada  are  invited  to  submit  proposals 
for  a three  to  five  minute  short  subject 
film  or  video  drama.  Five  successful 
proposals,  as  determined  by  an  inde- 
pendent jury  of  industry  professionals, 
will  each  receive  a cash  award  of 
$6,000. 

Entries  must  come  from  a production 
team  consisting  of  a writer,  director  and 
producer  (in  some  instances  an  indi- 
vidual may  perform  several  functions  on 
the  team) . Proposals  must  contain  a 
three-page  story  treatment,  director’s 
notes,  preliminary  budget,  production 
plan,  financing  plan,  project  rationale 
and  audience  potential,  plus  resumes  of 
each  member  of  the  production  team. 
Any  medium,  be  it  live  action  or  anima- 
tion may  be  used  and  the  theme  is  open 
to  any  and  all  ideas.  Winners  will  be 
required  to  raise  additional  funds  to  meet 
the  maximum  and  minimum  pre-set 
budget.  In  addition  to  the  cash  awards, 
winners  will  participate  in  a mentorship 
programme  with  highly-acclaimed 
professional  in  the  Canadian  film  indus- 
try. Drama  prize  winners  have  one  year 
to  complete  production  of  their  projects. 

Application  deadline:  Monday,  January 
13,  1992 

For  information  and  application  forms, 
call  (403)  421-4084,  fax  425-8098,  or 
write  the  NSI  at  3rd  Floor,  10022-103 
Street,  Edmonton,  T5J  0X2. 

Winners  will  be  announced  at  Local 
Heroes,  in  Edmonton,  in  March  1992.  °° 


WRITERS  101 

FAVA,  the  Film  and  Video  Artists 
Society  of  Alberta,  based  in  Edmonton, 
have  initiated  an  interesting  new  pro- 
gramme for  writers.  Writers  101  is  an 
informal,  monthly  (more  or  less)  work- 
shop/feedback session  for  people  inter- 
ested in  writing  generally,  and  writing 
for  film  and  video  more  specifically. 

The  fee  is  $3  per  session  for  FAVA 
members,  $5  (or  whatever  you  can 
afford)  per  session  for  non-members.  For 
further  information,  call  Karen  Walton  at 
429-1671.  - 
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POET  S CORNER 


Something  is  burning 

by  Karen  Connelly 
(For  N.H.) 


I return  to  the  city  and  find  frogs,  rainbows  underfoot, 
King  Arthur's  steeds  on  the  rocking  chair. 

Her  house  is  a dripping  scatter  and  spill  of  children. 
They  grow  so  quickly,  eyes  from  gray  clouds 
to  warm  blue  stars  to  green  stones. 

In  my  absence,  they  have  learned  to  speak  and  bite. 

Their  bodies  are  small,  messed,  perfect. 

They  turn  their  faces  up  to  me,  bare  teeth 
like  fresh  rows  of  corn. 

They  cry:  scraped  chins,  a comb 
twisted  in  the  hair,  arms  caught 
in  the  snare  of  a sweater. 

Then  she  draws  anger  out  of  them 
easily,  her  voice  a silver  straw. 

I arrive  and  hug  her  pablumed  shoulders 
for  just  a moment,  movement  constant, 
the  kettle  shrieking  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  little  one  waking 
in  a nest  of  furious  hunger, 

and  here  are  the  poems  by  Lorca, 

she  says,  tossing  me  paper  like  white  pigeons, 

disappearing  down  the  hall 

reappearing  with  Alexander, 
a gold  brook  sliding  from  the  ledge  of  her  hip, 
slipping  off  into  a jungle  of  legs  and  dinosaurs. 

She  is  laughing  now,  stirring  tea, 
remembering  my  sugar  and  not  dropping  — 

Damnit!  she  shouts,  something  is  burning  — 

anything,  not  cutting  her  fingers  or  crying 

but  humming  among  the  half-eaten  cookies  and  carrots. 

When  she  finally  sits  down  at  the  table, 

children  trot  back  and  forth  like  small  exquisite  horses. 

She  feeds  them  apples  from  her  hand. 


We  scald  our  tongues  with  tea. 

We  discuss  Byron  and  the  beauty  of  trees 
and  the  British  Museum  and  the  way  the  world 
repaints  itself  while  you  lie  awake  in  bed, 
listening  to  the  brush  strokes  in  your  blood, 
breathing  the  certain  silent  heat  of  his  skin. 

Through  the  wall,  she  says,  I feel  the  children  dreaming. 

Later  she  drives  me  home  through  black  nets  of  rain, 
fingers  like  gnawed  leather  on  the  steering  wheel. 

It's  the  dishes,  she  chuckles,  I am  68  from  the  wrists  down. 

Something  is  burning. 

Even  in  this  wet  desert,  lives  burn. 

She  takes  the  light,  the  clarity  of  children's  tears. 

Her  hands  kindle  the  clean  fire  of  words. 

I lean  over  the  books  in  my  lap  to  kiss  her  goodnight, 
greet  again  the  sudden  blade  of  cheekbone, 
the  scent  of  cold  white  skin. 

I rush  through  rain  to  my  door 
with  sparks  still  on  my  face. 

How  she  surprises  me,  this  woman 
I have  come,  stumbling, 
to  love. 


“The  theme  of  the  poem  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  power  and  connections  that  words  give  us  as  people,”  says 
Karen  Connelly,  of  her  piece  in  this  installment  of  Poet’s  Comer.  Connelly  was  bom  in  Calgary  in  1969.  She  has 
lived  and  worked  in  Thailand  and  Spain.  Her  first  book,  The  Small  Words  in  My  Body  (Kalamalka  Press),  won 
the  Pat  Lowther  Award  as  the  best  book  of  poetry  published  by  a Canadian  woman  in  1990.  Her  work  has 
appeared  in  various  literary  magazines  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  (including  Event,  Grain,  Dandelion,  The 
Antigonish  Review,  Fiddlehead  and  Midwest  Quarterly).  In  1992,  Turnstone  Press  will  publish  a non-fiction 
account  of  her  year  in  Thailand  entitled  Touch  the  Dragon.  Her  next  book  of  poetry,  This  Brighter  Prison,  will 
be  released  in  1993.  She  is  currently  working  on  a novel  set  in  Spain  and  a series  of  short  stories  about  gypsies. 
She  plans  to  spend  at  least  part  of  this  winter  working  as  an  English  teacher  in  the  French  Basque  country. 
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